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ENVOI. 

To  V.  n. 

/  will  not  write,  \fonr  name  in  full,  for  it  is  too  great  and 
mg  iirtseiit  is  loo  small. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  mg  excuse  for  o  ffering  it  to  you. 
The  death  fwnalty  will  soon  disappear  from  our  axles.  It  is 
you  who  icill  have  effaced  it. 

Six  months  ago  you  sent  me  a  Hook.  In  return  I  ad¬ 
dress  you  a  fern  }xiges,  whose  only  merit  is  that  they  contain 
the  narration  of  an  actual  foci  and  the  expression  of  sincere 
sentiments.  When  I  wrote  them  thirty  years  ago,  I  still 
hail  my  doubts.  Now,  thanks  to  you,  I  doubt  no  longer,  and 
am  your  debtor. 

PART  FIRST. 

I. 

Acrat,  which  we  call  a  town  in  Brittany,  would 
be  hut  a  hamlet  if  transported  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Paris.  It  has  from  three  to  tour  thousand  in¬ 
habitants.  It  bathes  tlie  foot  of  its  old  walls  in  a 
little  river  whose  waters  a  little  farther  on  mingle 
with  the  sea.  A  main  street,  ill-paved  and  lined 
with  houses  built  of  wood  and  eai^,  begins  at  the 
bridge  and  climbs  up  by  a  steep  slope  to  an  oblong 
square,  where  stands  the  town-hall,  a  sufficiently 
tasteless  and  almost  modern  stiucture,  for  it  dates 
from  within  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
A  few  narrow  streets  branch  off  from  this  main  artery 
and  go  straggling  out  into  the  country.  The  arclii- 
tects  who  constructed  them  were  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  symmetry,  —  wliich  is  no  great  harm.  Each 
bouse  follows  its  own  whim,  without  heed  to  its 
neighbor,  pushing  forward,  standing  back,  present¬ 
ing  itself  sideways  or  gable-end  first,  according  to 
the  shape  of  the  ground  and  size  of  the  lots.  The 
basement  is  generally  in  cut  stone ;  but  the  walls 
of  the  second  story,  which  projects  over  the  street, 
are  built  with  old  rough-hewn  timbers  painted  a 
dull  red  and  filled  in  with  a  mortar  made  of  mud 
and  straw. 

Irregular  windows  with  panes  of  glass  as  large 
as  one’s  hand,  niches  with  coarsely  colored  plaster 
statues,  queer  signs  creaking  on  iron  rods,  high 
slate  roots  capp^  with  Icaif  or  surmounted  with 
some  chimeticEU  animal  in  tin,  give  to  the  whole 
the  air  of  a  town  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  had  been  j 


kept  under  glass  for  three  or  four  centuries.  The 
inhabitants  contribute  nothing  to  destroy  this  illu¬ 
sion.  The  peasants  one  meets  in  the  streets  mar¬ 
ket-days  wear  heavy  white  wooden  shoes,  brown 
gaiters  coming  up  to  the  knees,  short  breeches  full 
of  plaits,  a  leather  girdle,  a  long-skirted  brown  or 
blue  coat,  and  a  low  bat,  in  the  shadow  of  whose 
immense  broad  brim  their  marked  and  somewhat 
wild  features  are  hardly  discernible.  Among  them¬ 
selves,  young  and  old  speak  nothing  but  Low  Bre¬ 
ton,  French  being  considered  a  learned  tongue  for 
the  use  of  the  gentry  who  have  been  to  Vannes. 
llie  merchants  spread  out  their  wares  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  street :  a  pile  of  cloth  on  a  table,  a 
cask  of  {)ork,  a  great  heap  of  red  and  white  soap, 
molasses,  candles,  —  all  these  in  picturesriue  confu¬ 
sion  serve  as  baits  to  catch  customers.  If  you  go 
into  a  shop,  a  sort  of  den  lighted  only  from  the 
door,  which  you  enter  by  descending  four  or  five  stone 
steps,  the  mistress  of  the  place  will  sell  you  on  the 
same  table  a  pound  of  butter  and  two  yaixls  of  rib¬ 
bon  :  the  specialty  has  not  yet  penetrated  the  good 
town  of  Auray.  Accounts  are  kept  in  livres,  sous, 
and  deniers  in  the  fashion  of  the  old  time  before  the 
Revolution ;  centimes  exist  only  for  the  tax  collec¬ 
tor.  In  1833  I  heedlessly  bought  there  an  almanac 
that  proved  to  be  of  the  year  of  the  coronation  of 
Charles  X.  When  afterwards  I  ventured  to  object 
to  its  anthjuity,  the  dealer  answered,  with  the  en- 
!  tirest  coolness,  that  it  gave  the  days  for  the  fairs, 

I  markets,  and  pardons  all  the  same.  Almanacs  of 
I  such  freshness,  together  with  a  few  alphabets, 

'  ehureh-service  books,  and  store  of  prayer-books  in 
Low  Breton  made  up  at  that  period  the  assortment 
’  of  the  sole  bookseller’s  shop  in  the  town.  It  was 
there,  however,  that  I  obtained  a  copy  of  a  book, 
now  become  extremely  rare,  —  the  Supplement  to  the 
History  of  France,  published  by  Father  Loriquet 
in  1816. 

I  Auray  is  a  small  port,  and  carries  on  a  quite  ac¬ 
tive  coasting  trade  with  Vannes,  Lorient,  and  Belle- 
Ile.  Houses  have  been  built  ftxim  time  to  time  all 
along  the  quay  so  as  to  form  a  lower  town,  not 
much  esteemed  by  the  people  of  the  upper  town, 
but  more  alive  and  more  familiar  with  affairs  of 
this  world.  Between  the  two  towns  rises  the  still 
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frowning  cuirass  of  stone,  with  its  towers  and  its  bands  of  chovans,  bo  joined  them  as  chaplain,  of 
battlements,  behind  which  Duguesclin  took  shelter,  course.  The  **  Blues  ”  used  to  say  that  he  h^  pulled 
This  remnant  of  the  power  of  our  dukes  has  a  a  trigger  with  Cadoudal  and  Guillemot,  which  was 
solidity  and  grandeur  in  marked  contrast  with  the  a  downright  falst^hood ;  but  I  can  well  believe  tliat 
sorry  houses  that  crowd  about  it,  like  a  timorous  he  more  than  once  had  to  resist  temptation  in 
flock  of  sheep.  Time  has  tiiken  no  hold  on  these  that  dii-ection.  It  is  he  who  carried  the  messages 
great  stones,  of  a  red  and  strong  grain,  that  would  from  one  troop  to  another,  taking  on  numberless  dis- 
bid  defiance  to  artillery.  On  the  tours,  in  place  of  guises  and  running  nnmbcrless  risks.  In  my  mere 
the  pointed  roofs,  of  which  no  vestiges  remain,  infancy  1  had  been  rocked  to  sleep  with  the  story 
worthy  citizens  have  built  small  houses,  all  white  of  the  adventures  of  Abbe  Moisan,  which  were  truly 
with  cheerlul  green  blinds.  Tliey  'have  arranged  marvellous  if  the  quarter  that  was  told  was  true, 
bits  of  gardens  there,  where  there  are  bowers  cov-  When  Bonaparte  officially  re-established  religion, 
ered  wiUi  white  thorn  and  flowering  elder.  Tlicse  by  giving  to  several  constitutional  bishops,  with 
slight  plants  and  vines  crown  the  battlements,  crop  the  Pope’s  assent,  dioceses  which  they  had  uBiuq)ed, 
out  from  gaping,  half-ruined  gates,  and  hang  waving  and  of  which  the  titular  holders  were  still  living, 
down  the  sides  of  the  granite  giant.  It  is  good  of  there  was  found  in  various  districts,  under  the  name 
an  evening  to  come  in  from  the  sea  to  the  mouth  of  of  the  Little  Church,  a  congregation  of  the  faithful 
the  little  stream  that  bt'.ars  the  same  name  as  the  that  aimed  to  be,  and  probably  was,  more  catliolic 
town.  Eve^thing  is  still  as  in  the  open  fields ;  than  the  Pope,  since  it  refhsed  submission  to  bish- 
the  great  masses  of  the  wall  stand  out  boldly  against  ops  elected  by  the  Revolution  and  reconfirmed  by  ^ 
the  sky,  surrounded  with  an  inextricable  tangle  of  the  Empire.  Abb«5  Moisan  belonged  to  this  Little  ' 
small  houses,  green  trees,  and  pointed  steeples.  Church,  and  continued  on  that  account  to  be  per- 
The  coasting-luggers  lie  motionless,  casting  their  secuted  when  the  Catholic  clergy  no  longer  were, 
black  shadows  on  the  water,  and  rippling  over  the  He  had  lived  the  life  of  a  proscribed  man  for  twen- 
shingle  of  the  beach  the  river  murmurs  softly  to  W-two  years,  when  the  Rc'storation  came.  The  | 
the  sea  Count  of  Artois  obtained  for  him  the  Cross  of  Saint  I 

Louis,  which  he  accepted  respectfully  and  never  I 
wore.  He  had  only  to  choose  among  the  richest  par-  j 
I  was  living  retired  there  towards  the  close  of  ishes.  He  desired  nothing  but  the  post  of  prison  j 
the  year  1833,  at  an  epoch  when  I  was  in  search  chaplain,  which  no  one  disputed  with  him.  It  was 
of  my  path  through  the  wide  world,  drawn  toward  then  less  than  ever  a  sinecure.  The  civil  war  and 
Paris  by  the  passion  of  study,  withheld  in  this  its  consequences,  which  were  prolonged  for  sev- 
quiet  comer  by  love  of  the  natal  soil  and  the  dear  eral  ^eais  in  the  West,  crowded  the  prisons  with 
memories  of  childhood.  If  1  add  tliat  I  was  living  political  ofienders,  and  ordinary  crimes  multiplied 
with  the  rector  of  Notre  Dame,  and  in  intimate  b^  occasion  of  t^  troublous  times.  Tlic  jail  at 
relations  with  the  most  decided  chtmans,  it  is  not  V  annes,  to  which  M.  Moisan  was  attached,  (hifered 
thence  to  be  understood  that  I  am  a  devote  or  a  widely  from  the  prisons  of  our  day,  which  in  their 
legitimist;  although  1  was  then  but  a  child,  I  had  exterior  look  like  hospitals  or  barracks,  and  for 
lost  nearly  all  claim  to  the  first  of  these  titles,  and  their  interior  are  objected  to  by  a  certain  variety  of 
I  never  had  any  to  the  second.  The  Abbd  Moisan  philanthropists  as  being  too  comfortable.  It  was 
had  an  ardent  friendship  for  my  father ;  I  tliink  an  old  city  gate-house,  flanked  by  two  high-roofed, 
that  he  owed  to  him  his  life  under  the  first  repub-  pepper-bo.x  towers.  It  liad  neither  inner  nor  outer 
lie.  While  I  was  pursuing  my  studies  at  the  col-  court-yard.  Prisoners  could  sniifi*  a  breath  of  fresh 
lege  in  Vannes,  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  air  on  a  narrow  stone  gallery,  that  connected  the 
a  part  of  the  ‘vacation  at  the  parsonage  of  Auray,  two  towers  above  the  gate,  and  had  in  its  time  served 
and  felt  myself  at  home  there.  I  had  my  room,  for  the  sentries  to  make  their  round.  Ihey  wore  vis- 
which  was  never  given  up  to  the  neighboring  vicars  ible  from  the  Rue  des  Chanoines,  so  that  when  there 
when  they  came,  in  groups  of  five  or  six,  —  as  the  were  any  condemned  to  death,  which  liappened  often 
custom  of  the  Breton  clergy  is,  —  to  demand  the  hos-  enough,  these  could  be  pointed  out  from  there, 
pitality  of  the  rector;  Old  Annali,  as  much  mis-  Tlie  Abbe  Moisan,  who  in  ordinary  tiroes  hardly 
tress  as  servant  of  the  house,  who  enjoyed  a  reputa-  left  the  prison,  except  to  go  to  Mailame  Normand’s 
tion  for  general  crabbedness,  following  the  example  for  his  dinner,  and  to  the  chapel  of  Saint  Vincent 
of  her  master,  had  taken  me  into  her  good  graces,  Ferrier  to  say  his  mass,  did  not  come  out  at  all 
and  treated  me  like  one  of  the  family.  when  he  had  any  condemned  to  death  or  to  hard 

The  Abb4  Moisan  was  then  seventy  years  old.  labor,  and  separated  from  them  only  on  the  scaf- 
He  was  a  tall  man,  astonishingly  lean,  with  a  big  fold  or  when  they  were  taken  away.  He  did  not 
head  and  great  hands,  straight  as  a  ramrod,  despite  pass  the  time,  as  other  priests  are  wont  to  do,  in 
his  age,  and  the  gait  of  a  grenadier.  W’hen  he  preaching  or  reciting  pnwers  to  them.  He  talked 
walk^  with  me  of  an  evening  in  his  garden,  bare-  with  them  as  a  friend.  If  they  were  old  chouaus 
headed,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  cheerily  smoking  his  they  had  long  stories  to  tell  of  their  old  campaigns, 
pipe,  you  would  have  sooner  taken  mm  for  an  old  He  put  himself  at  their  service  for  the  least  trifles, 
soldier  than  a  priest.  He  had,  however,  been  or-  doing  their  poor  commissions  in  the  town.  We 
dained  deacon  at  twenty-one  ;  but  his  life  had  not  used  to  see  him  hunying  on  such  errands  past  our 
been  all  spent  in  saying  mass  and  hearing  confes-  windows,  for  we  boarded  at  Madame  Normand’s 
sion.  He  remmned  in  France  during  tlie  lleign  of  close  by  the  cathedral  and  the  jail.  Tlie  Abb^ 
Terror,  disguised  as  a  farm  laborer,  following  the  Lc  Ber  would  shout  out  to  him  from  the  distances, 
plough,  mowing,  tending  the  horses,  and  passing  “  Has  he  confessed  ?  ”  “  Not  yet,”  he  would  answer, 
with  good  re.ason  fw  a  first-rate  farm-hand.  When  lie  was  waiting  for  the  hour  of  grace.  And  he 
evening  was  come,  he  let  himself  out  from  the  win-  awaited  it  day  and  night,  lying  in  the  cell  of  the 
dow  of  the  hay-loft,  and  ran  hither  and  thither  prisoner  on  a  bundle  of  straw.  On  the  days  of 
through  the  night  to  exhent  the  peasants  and  re-  execution  everybody  was  in  the  streets  immediately 
ceive  their  confessions.  As  soon  as  there  were  any  after  the  morning  Angelus.  They  prayed  for  the 
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condemned  man  and  for  the  Abbd  Moisan.  When 
the  death-bell  began  tollmg  at  Saint  Patome,  at 
the  colleges,  and  at  the  seminary,  it  was  the  signal 
that  the  cortege  had  left  the  prison,  —  the  escort 
of  gendarmes  on  horseback,  the  condemned,  with 
shorn  hair,  bare  neck,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and 
his  legs  shackled,  walking  between  the  confessor 
and  the  executioner,  and,  close  behind,  the  cart 
holding  his  coflin.  My  corara4les  used  then  to  hur¬ 
ry  along  the  Rue  de  Mene,  that  traverses  tlie  town ; 
they  crowded  together  on  the  steps  of  the  Calvary, 
which  is  bv  the  collet  gate,  for  the  condemned 
usually  knelt  there  and  recited  aloud  a  prayer,  to 
which  all  present  made  response.  I  never  had  the 
heart  to  go  there ;  but  what  1  have  seen  many  a 
time  is  the  chain. 

That  has  been  abolished;  but  in  those  days  crim¬ 
inals  sentenced  to  the  galleys  went  on  foot,  chained 
together  by  the  neck,  from  Bicetre^  by  Paris,  to 
Brest  or  Toulon.  The  chain  stopped  at  Vannes  to 
take  in  the  contingent  of  our  assize  court,  and  then 
the  Abbd  Moisan  never  failed  to  accompany  his 
prisoners,  embracing  them,  holding  their  hands, 
dressing  their  wounds  when  they  were  bruised  by 
the  iron  collar  or  when  the  brand-mark  was  not 
healed  over.  And  so  he  went  on  foot  as  far  as 
Auray  with  all  these  men  exasperated  with  fatigue 
and  shame,  calmly  listening  to  their  insults  and 
oaths.  lie  ate  at  the  same  boarding-house  as  my- 
selt^  with  the  Abbd  Le  Ber,  a  jansenist  priest  and  a 
republican,  whom  my  friend.  Dr.  Guepin,  knew  very 
well,  and  with  three  or  four  collegians,  one  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  has  since  become  Senator.  lie  did  not 
come  the  days  of  execution ;  he  did  not  think  of 
dinner  those  days,  but  we  used  to  see  him  come  in 
the  day  following,  pale  as  a  sheet.  No  one  dared 
speak  to  him,  and  we  did  not  even  speak  to  each 
other.  He  would  unfold  his  napkin,  look  about 
him  with  an  attempt  to  smile,  restrain,  with  great 
effort,  the  tears  that  rose  to  his  eyes,  then  swallow  a 
glass  of  water  and  go  away,  taking  with  him  a  piece 
of  dry  bread.  He  was  seriously  ill  in  1827,  after 
the  execution  of  the  two  Lebras,  whom  he  always 

eirsisted  in  declaring  innocent.  It  was  then  that 
ishop  de  Lamothe  coustraine#  him  to  accept  the 
cure  of  Auray. 

This  was  not  more  distressing  to  him  than  to 
the  pious  women  of  his  new  parish.  In  the  first 
days  they  surrounded  his  confessional,  but  he  was 
accustomed  to  a  different  sort  of  penitents !  They 
found  him  too  rough  and  at  the  same  time  too  in¬ 
dulgent,  and  deserted  him  in  a  body  for  his 
vicars.  One  of  these  was  that  Abbd  Martin  who 
has  since  been  a  celebrated  preacher  at  Paris.  M. 
Moisan  asked  nothing  better  than  to  be  thus  de¬ 
serted.  Ilis  success  in  the  pulpit  equalled  that  of 
tlie  confessional.  He  once  undertook  to  repeat  a 
sermon  of  the  Abbe  Poule,  but  broke  down  at  the 
second  point  of  the  argument,  and  never  after 
preached  except  in  Low  Breton  on  Sunday  at  the 
first  mass.  He  did  a  great  deal  of  good,  which  did 
not,  however,  distinguish  him  from  his  brethren,  for 
our  Breton  elergj',  from  the  cure  of  the  cathedral 
to  the  humblest  priest  of  a  chapel  of  ease,  pass 
their  lives  in  giving,  and  in  asking  that  they  may 
give  again.  When,  toward  the  end  of  the  Re.stora- 
tion,  I  went  to  install  myself  for  a  week  or  two  in 
September  at  the  Abbe  Moisan’s,  I  found  him  in 
low  spirits,  discouraged,  sick.  He  suffered  from 
feeling  himself  useless.  lie  only  revived  a  little 
when  recounting  liis  battles,  as  he  called  them, 
or  when  speaking  of  the  condemned  whom  he  had 


conducted  on  their  way  to  death.  He  spoke  of 
them  as  if  they  were  his  children ;  there  was  not 
one  of  them  whom  he  did  not  love  and  speak  well 
of.  Old  Annah  told  me  that  his  sadness  returned 
when  I  was  gone,  and  “  that  he  had  not  enough  to 
do.” 

What  was  strange  was,  that  he  seemed  to  grow 
young  again  after  1 830.  Everything  about  him  also 
changed  ;  he  became  the  important  man,  or  rather 
the  idol  of  the  town.  1  was  not  long  in  learning 
why.  There  had  been  in  Brittany,  after  the  “  Glo¬ 
rious  Days  of  July  ”  a  powerless  attempt  at  chou- 
annery.  The  clergy  for  the  most  part  threw  them¬ 
selves  into  it  heart  and  soul.  They  began  by  ob¬ 
stinately  refusing  to  chant  the  Domine  Salvum.  I 
recollect  that  the  bishop,  who  was  a  Lamothe- 
Broons  of  an  old  legitimist  family,  was  obliged  to 
go  in  person,  and  have  it  chanted  in  his  presence 
at  Saint  Paterne’s,  otherwise  the  Abbd  Coueflic 
would  have  resisted  to  the  end.  From  this  first 
demonstration  they  went  on  to  another,  which  was 
more  dangerous  :  they  advised  the  conscripts  not 
to  set  out  for  their  regiments.  Advice  from  his 
confessor  to  a  Breton  peasant  is  a  command.  Im¬ 
mediately,  from  Auray  to  Ploermel,  there  were 
bands  of  refractaires,  some  of  whom  held  the  field 
against  the  national  guards  and  regular  troops. 
Several  nobles  offered  them  their  chateaux  for  places 
of  rendezvous.  King  Charles  X.,  at  Holyrood, 
gave  an  ex-major  of  cavalry  a  lieutenant-general’s 
commission,  like  the  one  held  by  M  de  Puisaye  in 
1793.  The  same  movement  developed  itself  to¬ 
ward  the  marches  of  Brittany,  especially  at  Vitrd, 
where  the  disturbances  were  more  serious.  The 
Abbe  Moisan  was  now  in  his  element  again.  He 
did  not  take  me  into  his  confidence ;  I  was  too 
voung  and  too  little  initiated ;  but  I  guessed  by 
his  air,  by  certain  mysterious  remarks,  by  the  un¬ 
usual  affluence  of  visitors  at  the  parsonage,  and  by 
the  quite  novel  respect  with  which  he  was  greeted 
in  the  street,  that  the  rector  was  at  war.  The 
movement,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  Two 
companies  of  movable  gendaimes  brought  it  to  an 
end ;  but  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months  it 
cost  a  number  of  lives.  Some  perished  as  soldiers, 
by  musket-shot,  others  on  the  scaffold ;  others, 
more  wretched,  went  to  die  in  prison  at  Brest,  for 
government  made  a  show  of  treating  them  as  high¬ 
way  robbers,  and  not  as  political  offenders.  I  may 
say  of  this  impotent  agitation,  which  will  have  no 
historian,  and  to  wliich  none  of  my  hopes  were  at¬ 
tached,  that  it  was  the  death-struggle  of  a  noble 
sentiment. 

Everything  was  irrevocably  over  when  I  became, 
in  1833,  the  guest  of  Abbe  Moisan.  I  had  just 
finished  my  college  course,  strictly  at  my  own 
expense,  giving  lessons  in  writing  and  grammar, 
evening  and  morning,  to  pay  my  board  and  term 
bill.  The  Abbd,  who  was  ambitious  for  his  friends, 
wanted  to  see  me  one  day  professor  at  the  college 
of  Vannes,  and  urged  my  going  to  Rennes  to  pass 
examination  for  the  bachelor’s  degree.  He  set 
forth  that  ho  would  pay  the  cost  of  the  journey,  — 
Heaven  knows  where  he  would  have  found  the 
money.  1  ended  by  going  thitber  on  foot,  and  ob¬ 
taining  entrance  to  the  Normal  School.  My  com¬ 
rades  never  suspected  that  on  holidays  1  always 
went  without  dinner.  But  I  do  not  complain  of 
having  undergone  some  hardships  in  my  child- 
hoo<l  and  youth,  nor  of  having  passed  my  early 
years  as  a  free-thinker  and  republican,  among 
Catholics  and  Carlists.  The  Abbd  Moisan,  who 
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was  not  capable  of  speaking  four  words  together, 
and  bad  never  read  anything  but  his  breviary  and 
the  orders  of  the  day  ofM.  de  la  Iloussaye,  exerted, 
as  I  think,  a  happy  influence  on  my  mind.  I  still 
remember,  all  man  of  letters  that  I  have  come  to  be, 
our  interminable  discussions,  in  which  he  was  infalli¬ 
bly  beaten,  and  after  which  I  passed  whole  nights  in 
discussing  his  arguments  with  myself  and  conclud¬ 
ing  that  he  was  right. 


Capital  punishment  was  one  of  our  grand  sub¬ 
jects  of  controversy,  for  he  had  fairly  given  up 
hopes  of  my  conversion,  and  often  told  me,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  “  You 
are  lost.”  I  was  never  weary  of  questioning  him 
about  the  condemned  whom  he  had  attended  at 
death,  and  above  all  about  those  whom  I  had  known 
before  their  condemnation ;  —  there  was  more  than 
one  such.  lie  had  a  singular  mental  defect :  he  be¬ 
lieved  they  were  all  innocent,  and  that  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart.  I  think  that  he  did  not  ex¬ 
clude  from  this  universal  absolution  even  those 
who  had  owned  their  crime.  He  devised  some 
means  of  transforming  them  into  martyrs,  at  worst 
they  were  victims  of  their  education,  or  of  circum¬ 
stance,  or  of  the  state  of  society.  For  the  Abbe 
who  thundered  against  the  Saint  Simonians  every 
morning  after  reading  the  (inzette  de  France  was, 
without  suspecting  it,  a  radical  socialist.  I  am 
speaking  here,  of  course,  of  tho^  convicted  of  or¬ 
dinary  crimes;  as  tor  the  political  oflenders,  he 
not  merely  believed  them  innwent,  but  he  regard¬ 
ed  them  as  heroes  ;  and  1  who  share  none  of  hLs  po¬ 
litical  opinions  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  was 
right.  It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  he  was  a  de¬ 
clared  enemy  of  the  guillotine,  as  he  also  was  of 
the  iron-collar,  of  the  brand-mark,  of  the  galleys,  and 
even  of  prolonged  confinement.  lie  would  liave 
anathematized  cellular  inprisonment,  if  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  those  days  had  exercised  their  pretended 
right  of  killing  the  moral  and  intellectual  man 
while  sufiering  the  physical  man  to  exist.  His 
dream  was  a  system  of  short  confinement,  more  or 
less  severe,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cases, 
always  applied  with  a  view  to  moral  regeneration  of 
the  subject,  and  at  the  termination  of  which  the 
more  dangerous  convicts  might  be  transported  to 
a  colony  where  the  State  should  leave  them  fh-e 
under  certain  conditions.  He  did  not  deny  to 
society  the  right  of  killing  when  it  was  in  the  case 
of  legitimate  selMefence ;  and  for  instance,  by  a 
curious  exception  tor  a  partisan  who  had  exposed 
himself  a  hundred  times  to  capital  condemnation, 
he  really  admitted  tlie  death  penalty  for  political 
crimes.  It  was  then,  according  to  him,  only  one  of 
the  incidents  of  the  fight.  But  what  he  denied  for 
ordinary  crimes  was  the  condition  of  lesitimate  de¬ 
fence.  lie  considered  that  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  assurance  of  the  common  safety  society 
had  not,  and  never  could  have,  need  to  shed  blood. 
In  his  eyes,  the  death  penalty  was  barbarous  be¬ 
cause  it  was  useless.  Those  who  talked  of  the 
benefit  of  example,  and  regarded  the  spectaede  of 
the  scaffold  as  a  salutary  moral  lesson,  ne  treated 
as  blockheads  or  sophists.  He  maintained  on  the 
contrary  that  cmelty  of  punishments  begets  ferocity 
of  manners.  “  Believe  in  my  experience,”  he 
wonld  say ;  “  blood  calls  for  blood.  Men  of  bad 
instincts  who  attend  an  execution  come  away  not 
terrified  but  demoralized.”  His  grand  argument 
was  the  uncertainty  of  human  judgments.  He  was 


inexhaustible  on  this  head;  he  accumulated  ex¬ 
amples  in  proof,  some  of  them  of  an  overwhelming 
force,  and  all  drawn  from  his  personal  recollections. 
His  narrations  were  so  many  processes  directed 
against  the  judges.  He  saw  in  them  mere  partisans 
who  had  the  guillotine  for  their  argument.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  the  prevolnl 
courts.  He  was  used  to  say,  among  other  things, 
that  administrators  of  political  justice  rendered 
their  decisions  as  soldiers  oIm'v  an  order ;  but,  faith¬ 
ful  to  his  principles,  he  added  that  that  was  what 
they  were  instituted  for,  and  that  it  was  their 
business  to  strike  enemies  and  even  the  suspected. 
“  What  would  you  have  a  magistrate  do  who  is  him¬ 
self  a  part  of  the  government,  to  which  he  owes  his 
place,  from  which  he  seeks  promotion,  who  thinks 
as  it  does,  since  lie  serves  it,  when  government  tells 
him,  while  pointing  out  a  political  oflender,  ‘  I 
am  in  danger,  defend  me ” 

On  this  last  point  I  entirely  agreed  with  M. 
Muisan.  It  is  not  I  surely  who  wonld  have  thought 
of  suppressing  the  death  penalty  in  political  cases, 
to  leave  it  in  force  for  ordinary  crimes.  When  I 
read  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  if  my  indigna¬ 
tion,  like  that  of  any  man  of  feeling,  was  aroused 
by  the  executions  in  mass,  without  judgment  and 
without  culpability,  there  were  other  executions 
which  I  found  just,  and  which,  I  was  sure,  I  would 
have  subscribed  to.  1  understand  now  why  M. 
Moisan  and  I  held  such  opinions  on  political  law. 
He  had  lived  under  the  Red  Terror,  and  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  the  WTiite  Tenor  of  the  early  Restora¬ 
tion  ;  I  was  inyselt  sunonnded  with  people  who 
had  lost  their  friends  on  the  scaffold,  or  who  had 
been  sentenced  and  escaped  death  as  by  miracle. 
Every  bloody  repression  begets  reprisals;  it  is 
against  nature  to  expect  peace  from  it.  TTie  po¬ 
litical  scaflbld  makes  not  only  assassins  as  the 
other  scaffold  does  ;  it  makes  imlitical  judges. 

I  wish  I  could  say  at  least  that  I  shared  tlie 
ideas  of  the  cx-ehaplain  of  the  prisons  in  respect 
to  common  crimes ;  but  born  in  1815,  between  the 
execrated  Teiror  and  the  blest  Terror,  I  was  too 
near  the  ages  of  b^d.  .\round  me  I  heard  noth¬ 
ing  but  talk  of  answering  blood  with  blood.  1  was 
furthermore  infliumced  by  the  famous  phrasi^  in 
which  Alphonse  KaiT,  who  has  since  been  one  of 
my  friends,  sums  up  all  the  arguments  that  can  be 
brought  against  the  alwlition  of  the  death  penalty : 
“  Let  Messrs,  the  assassins,  Insgin  first.” 

We  each  of  us  repeated  the  same  discourses,  with 
the  same  warmth  and  the  same  success  on  either 
side  on  our  way  to  Sainte  Anne  and  Qiiilteron,  and 
in  our  excursions  to  Vannes  or  to  Saint-Gildas. 
When  the  Abb6  could  find  nothing  more  to  say, 
he  would  shut  my  mouth  with  the  affair  of  the 
brothers  Nayl,  of  which  you  shall  presently  read 
the  account.  This  recollection  of  what  was  still  so 
recent  disturbed  both  of  us,  and  we  let  our  boat 
glide  along  the  rocks  of  the  coast,  keeping  silence 
and  thinking  of  the  terrible  events  we  had  so  late¬ 
ly  passed  through.  It  was  on  our  return  from  one 
of  these  excursions  that  he  asked  me  to  write  the 
storv  of  our  three  friends.  The  next  day  I  wrote 
it  all  out  at  once,  not  to  prove  a  pro()osition,  as 
may  be  seen  from  what  precedes,  but  as  a  narra¬ 
tive,  and  to  fix  our  common  memories  of  the 
events. 

The  worthy  Abbe  made  me  promise  to  publish  it 
some  day :  “  If  ever  you  become  an  author,”  ho 
added.  Here  it  is.  It  has  slept  a  long  quarter  of 
a  century  under  my  books  of  that  day,  with  the 
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manuBcripta  that  I  accumulated  then  with  the  true  lit¬ 
erary  zeal  of  a  young  graduate.  When,  twenty  years 
later,  I  read  over  again  these  very  simple  but  very 
truthful  narrations,  with  a  sentiment  which  must 
resemble  that  of  a  woman  who,  arrived  at  the 
threshold  of  old  age,  unexpectedly  comes  upon  a 
dried  flower  or  a  faded  ribbon  at  the  bottom  of  a 
drawer.  1  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  publishing 
one  or  two  of  them,  carefully  hiding  myself  under 
a  name  taken  in  turn  by  every  one  who  wished  not 
to  be  recognized.  To-day  1  let  appear  with  my 
signature  the  one  I  entitled  The  Death  Penalty, 
because  a  story  is  sometimes  worth  as  much  as  an 
argument. 

I  cannot  terminate  this  preface  without  adding 
that  my  ideas  on  the  chief  point  have  been  entirely 
modified  by  study.  I  now  hold  that  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  and  perpetual  penalties  may  and  conse¬ 
quently  ought  to  be  retrenched  from  our  codes ;  in 
a  word,  I  denjr  to  man,  whether  in  political  or  in 
ordinary  criminal  matters,  the  right  to  inflict  on 
man  either  a  physical  suflering  or  a  moral  stigma 
that  is  irrevocable.  I  do  not  admit  either  infalli¬ 
bility  in  the  judge  or  eternity  of  perversity  in  the 
criminal.  During  some  time  after  the  foundation 
of  the  Republic  in  1848,  I  was  connected  with  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  ;  I  have  visited  a 
ereat  number  of  prisons,  in  all  parts  of  Europe^ 
mni  Mazas  to  Millbanks;  I  went  to  Portland  to 
inibrm  myself  of  the  manner  in  which  the  English 
will  replace  the  death  penalty  when  they  shall 
have  alxjlished  it.  ^Yhat  these  long  studies  have 
especially  confirmed  in  me  is  the  fear  of  the  irre- 
arable.  There  is  a  house  in  Brittany  which  might 
ave  sufficed  me  for  that,  but  for  the  obstinate 
struggle  against  myself,  inspired  by  my  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  substitute  sentiment  for  reason.  But  it  is 
no  longer  with  me  a  question  of  humanity.  In 
demanding  that  society  should  always  l)e  left  the 
means  for  repairing  an  error,  if  I  think  much  of  the 
victim,  I  think  more  of  society  itself;  and  I  am  less 
alraid  of  the  harm  which  a  judicial  error  inflicts  on 
a  man  than  of  the  harm  it  does  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice. 

I  am  no  longer  as  fierce  as  the*  Abbd  Moisan  and 
I  were  in  1833,  and  I  am  not  sure  —  although  he 
was  a  man  all  of  one  piece,  and  Briton  to  the  mar¬ 
row  of  his  bones  —  that  he  would  still  be  guilty  of 
the  frightful  inconsequence  of  preserving  the  death 
penalty  for  the  vanquished  while  abolishing  it  for 
murderers.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  converted  on 
both  points. 

1  saw  at  Nuremberg  a  museum  of  headsman’s 
swords,  of  cleavers,  and  instruments  for  chopping  oF 
hands  and  thumbs,  tor  grubbing  out  ears  and  lor 
blinding.  Death  shows  itself  there  not  simply 
atrocious ;  by  a  refinement  of  the  genius  of  the 
torturers,  in  some  punishments  it  becomes  ridic¬ 
ulous.  It  is  then*,  by  the  way,  that  was  invented, 
long  before  the  French  revolution,  our  sinister 
guillotine,  with  its  grooved  uprights,  its  clamp  for 
the  neck,  its  blade  released  by  a  spring  and  ef¬ 
fecting  the  decapitation  by  the  mere  foil  of  its 
heavy  weight.  1  wish  that  the  last  guillotines,  the 
last  garrots,  the  last  gibbets  might  be  carried 
thither  from  all  corners  of  the  civilized  earth;  I 
finally  believe  that  forthwith  the  race  of  Messrs, 
the  assassins,  as  Alphonse  Karr  styles  them,  would 
begin  to  die  out.  Politics  would  gain  by  it  as 
well  as  morality.  Civil  wars  would  not  perhaps  be 
less  frequent,  but  they  surely  would  become  less 
atrocious. 


What  I  have  retained,  in  this  last  respect,  of  the 
opinions  of  M.  Moisan,  is  an  ardent  desire  to  see 
political  justice  —  since  we  must  give  it  that  name 
—  utterly  separated  from  ordinary  justice.  Let 
it  enjploy  neither  the  same  judges  nor  the  same 
places  of  detention.  Assuredly  I  believe  that 
there  are  a  just  cause  and  odious  parties  in  poli¬ 
tics  ;  but  in  every  political  sentence  it  is  the  victor 
who  pronounces  and  by  virtue  of  his  quality  as 
victor,  whether  in  that  quality  he  represents  justice 
or  injustice.  When  fortune  turns,  the  accused 
changes  place  with  the  judge.  The  same  code  is 
found  to  be  good.  It  is  true,  then,  that  political 
justice  is  a  battle,  and  ordinary  justice  a  doctrine. 
On  one  hand,  a  question  of  victory  and  defeat ;  on 
the  other,  a  question  of  good  and  evil.  The  proof 
that  a  political  condemnation  strikes  only  the  vic¬ 
tim,  and  not  the  morality  of  his  acts,  is  that,  despite 
the  violence  of  parties,  no  one  has  ever  been  dis¬ 
honored  by  proscription. 

I  was  visiting  one  day,  in  company  with  some 
friends,  the  House  of  Detention  at  Ghent,  I  think 
it  was  in  1853.  The  Director  asked  me,  just  as  1  was 
coming  away,  how  long  I  had  myself  been  a  prison¬ 
er.  I  was  obliged  to  answer  that  I  had  not  been  a 
prisoner  at  all.  I  remember  that  I  felt  rather  hu¬ 
miliated  at  having  to  make  this  answer,  and  that 
it  did  not  do  me  great  honor  in  the  minds  of  the 
bystanders,  —  of  those  especially  who,  not  ’oeing 
my  persf)nal  friends,  were  ignorant  of  the  events  of 
my  humble  life. 

Human  justice  should  always  be  able  to  release 
its  prey.  Let  it  release  the  guilty  man  cured, 
when  it  is  a  guilty  man ;  let  it  release  the  van- 
(piished  man  alive,  when  it  is  only  a  vanquished 
man.  But  above  all,  if  it  has  been  mistaken,  let 
it  be  able  to  release  its  victim. 

MAX  MULLER’S  LECTURE  ON  BUDDH¬ 
ISTIC  NIHILISM.* 

I  M  AY  ba  mistaken,  but  my  belief  is  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  1  have  chosen  for  my  discourse  cannot  be 
regarded  as  alien  to  the  general  interests  of  this  as¬ 
sembly. 

Buddhism  in  its  numerous  varieties  continnes 
still  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  mankind,  and  will 
therefore  always  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  a 
comparative  study  of  the  religions  of  the  world.  But 
the  science  of  comparative  theology,  although  the 
youngest  branch  on  the  tree  6f  human  knowledge, 
will,  for  an  accurate  and  fruitful  study  of  anti- 
ejuity,  soon  become  as  indispensable  as  compara¬ 
tive  philologj-.  For  how  can  we  truly  understand 
and  properly  appreciate  a  people,  its  literature,  art, 
politics,  morals,  and  philosophy,  its  entire  conception 
of  life,  without  having  comprehended  its  religion,  not 
alone  in  its  outer  aspect,  but  in  its  innermost  being, 
in  its  deepest  far-reaching  roots  V 

What  our  great  poet  almost  prophetically  once  said 
of  languages  may  also  be  said  of  religions,  “  He 
who  knows  only  one  knows  none.”  As  the  true 
knowledge  of  a  language  requires  a  knowledge  of 
languages,  thus  a  true  knowledge  of  a  religion  re- 

Siires  a  knowledge  of  religions.  And  however  bold 
e  assertion  may  sound,  that  all  the  languages  of 
mankind  have  an  Ofiental  origin,  true  it  is  that 
all  religions,  like  the  suns,  have  risen  from  the 
East. 

Here,  therefore,  in  treating  religions  scientifically 

*  Delivered  before  the  Genrrnl  Meeting  of  the  Atsociatioa  of 
Qtnuao  PhilologiaU,  at  Kiel,  28lh  September,  1369. 
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(those  of  the  Aryan  as  well  as  those  of  the  Semitic 
races)  the  Oriental  scholar  lawfully  enters  into  the 
“  plenum  ”  of  philology,  if  philolo^  still  is,  as  our 
President  told  us  yestei^ay,  what  it  once  intended 
and  wished  to  be,  viz.,  the  true  Humanitas,  which, 
like  an  Emperor  of  yore,  could  say  of  itself,  “  human! 
nihil  a  me  alicnum  pnto.” 

Now  it  has  been  the  peculiar  fate  of  the  religion 
of  Buddha,  that  among  all  the  so-called  false  or 
heathenish  religions,  it  almost  alone  has  been  praised 
by  all  and  everybody  for  its  elevated,  pure,  and 
humanizing  character.  One  hardly  trusts  one’s 
eyes  on  seeing  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries 
vie  with  each  other  in  their  praises  of  the  Buddha ; 
and  even  the  attention  of  tliose  who  are  indifferent 
to  all  that  concerns  religion  must  be  arrested  tor  a 
moment,  when  they  learn  from  statistical  accounts 
no  religion,  not  even  the  Christian,  has  exercised 
so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  diminution  of  crime 
as  the  old  simple  doctrine  of  the  Ascetic  of  Kapila- 
vastu.  Indeed,  no  better  authority  can  be  brought 
forward  in  this  re8{)cct  than  that  of  a  still  living 
Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  his  in¬ 
teresting  work  on  the  life  of  Buddha,  the  author, 
the  Bishop  of  Ramatha,  the  Apostolic  Vicar  of  Ava 
and  Pegu,  speaks  with  so  much  candor  of  the  merits 
of  the  Buddhist  religion,  that  we  arc  often  at  a  loss 
which  most  to  admire,  his  courage  or  his  learning. 
Thus  he  says  in  one  place  (page  494)  :  There 
are  many  moral  precepts  equally  commanded  and 
enforced  in  common  by  both  creeds.  It  will  not  be 
deemed  rash  to  assert  that  most  of  the  moral  truths, 
prescribed  by  the  Gospel,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Buddhistic  scriptures.”  In  another  place  Bishop 
Bigandet  savs  (p.  495)  :  “  In  reading  the  partic¬ 
ulars  of  the  life  of  the  last  Buddha  Gaudama,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  reminded  of  many  circum¬ 
stances  relating  to  our  Saviour’s  life,  such  as  it  has 
been  sketched  out  by  the  Evangelists.” 

I  might  produce  many  even  still  stronger  testi¬ 
monies  in  honor  of  Buddha  and  Buddhism,  but  the 
above  suffice  for  my  purpose. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  as  if  [>eo- 
ple  had  only  permitted  themselves  to  be  so  lilwral 
in  the  praise  of  Buddha  and  Buddhism,  because 
they  could  in  the  end,  condemn  a  religion  which,  in 
spite  of  all  its  merits,  culminated  in  Atheism  and 
Nihilism,  llius  we  are  told  by  Bishop  Bigandet 
(p.  viii.)  :  “  It  may  be  said  in  favor  of  Buddhism 
that  no  philosophico-religious  system  has  ever  up¬ 
held,  to  an  equal  degree,  the  notions  of  a  savior, 
and  deliverer,  and  the  necessity  of  his  mission 
for  procuring  the  salvation  of  man,  in  a  Buddhist 
sense.  The  role  of  Buddha,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  that  of  a  deliverer,  who  preaches  a  law  de¬ 
signed  to  secure  to  man  the  deliverance  from  all 
the  miseries  he  is  laboring  under.  But  by  an  in¬ 
explicable  and  deplorable  eccentricity,  the  pretend¬ 
ed  savior  after  having  taught  man  the  way  to  de¬ 
liver  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  his  passions,  leads 
him,  after  all,  into  the  bottomless  gulf  of  a  total  an¬ 
nihilation.” 

This  language  may  have  a  slightly  episcopal 
tinge,  yet  we  find  the  same  judgment,  in  almost 
identical  words,  pronounced  by  the  most  eminent 
scholars  who  have  written  on  Buddhism.  The 
warm  discussions  on  this  subject,  which  have  re¬ 
cently  taken  place  at  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles-Lettres  of  Paris,  are  probably  known  to 
many  of  those  who  are  here  present ;  but  better 
still,  the  work  of  the  man  whose  place  has  not  since 
been  filled  neither  in  the  French  Academy,  nor  on 
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the  Council  Board  of  German  Science,  —  the  work 
of  Eughne  Bumouf,  the  true  founder  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  Buddhism.  Even  Burnouf,  in  his  re¬ 
searches  arrives  at  the  same  result,  viz. :  —  that 
Buddhism  as  known  to  us  from  its  Canonical  books, 
in  spite  of  its  grand  qualities,  ends  in  Atheism  and 
Nihilism. 

Now,  as  to  Atlieism,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if 
we  call  the  old  Gods  of  the  Veda  —  Indra  and  Agni 
and  Yaraa  —  Gods,  Buddha  was  an  Atheist.  lie  does 
not  believe  in  the  divinity  of  these  deities.  What 
is  noteworthy  is  that  he  does  not  by  any  means  de¬ 
ny  their  bare  existence,  just  as  little  as  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  and  other  fathers  of  the  Church  endeavored  to 
sublimize  or  entirely  explain  away  the  existence  of 
the  Olympian  Gods.  The  founder  of  Buddhism 
treats  the  old  Gods  as  superhuman  beings,  and 
promises  the  believers  that  they  shall  be  after 
death  reborn  into  the  world  of  the  Gods,  and  shall 
enjoy  divine  bliss  with  the  Gods.  Similarly  he 
threatens  the  wicked  that  after  death  they  shall 
meet  with  their  punishment  in  the  subterranean 
abodes  and  hells,  where  the  Asuras,  Sarpas,  Nigas, 
and  other  evil  spirits  dwell,  beings  whose  existence 
was  too  firmly  rooted  in  the  popular  belief  and  lan¬ 
guage  than  that  even  the  founder  of  a  new  religion 
could  have  dared  to  reason  them  away.  But,  al¬ 
though  Buddha  assigned  to  these  mediatized  Gods 
and  Devils,  palaces,  gardens,  and  a  court,  —  not 
second  to  their  former  ones,  —  he  yet  deprived 
them  of  all  their  sovereign  rights.  Although,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Buddha,  the  worlds  of  the  Go<ls  last  for 
millions  of  years,  they  must  perish  at  the  end  of 
every  Kalpa,  with  the  Gods  and  with  the  spirits, 
who  in  the  circle  of  births  have  raised  themselves 
to  the  world  of  the  Gods.  Indeed,  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  world  goes  further  still.  Already 
before  Buddha,  the  Brahmans  had  sunnounted  the 
low  stand-point  of  mythological  polytheism,  and 
supplanting  it  by  the  idea  of  the  Brahman,  as  the 
absolute  divine  or  super-divine  power.  What, 
then,  does  Buddha  decree  ?  To  this  Brahman  also 
he  assigns  a  place  in  his  universe.  Over  and  above 
the  world  of  the  Gods  with  its  six  paradises,  he 
heaps  up  sixteen  Brahma  worlds,  not  to  be  at¬ 
tained  through  virtue  and  piety,  but  through 
inner  contemplation,  through  knowledge  and  en¬ 
lightenment.  Tlie  dwellers  in  these  worlds  are 
already  purely  spiritualized  beings,  without  body, 
without  weight,  without  desire,  far  above  men  and 
Gods.  Indeed,  the  Buddhist  architect  rises  to  a  still 
more  towering  height,  heaping  upon  the  Brahma- 
world  four  still  higher  worlds,  wnich  he  calls  the 
world  of  the  formless.  All  these  worlds  are  open 
to  man,  and  the  beings  ascend  and  descend  in  the 
circle  of  time,  according  to  the  works  they  have 
performed,  according  to  the  truths  they  have  recog¬ 
nized.  But  in  all  these  worlds  the  law  of  change 
obtains ;  in  none  is  there  exemption  from  birth,  age, 
and  death.  The  world  of  the  Gods  will  perish  like 
that  of  men,  even  the  world  of  the  formless  will  not 
last  forever ;  but  the  Buddha,  the  Enlightened  and 
truly  Free,  stands  higher,  and  will  not  be  affected 
or  disturb^  by  the  collapse  of  the  Universe :  “  Si 
fractus  illabitur  orbis,  impavidum  ferient  ruinse.” 

Now,  however,  we  meet  with  a  vein  of  irony 
which  one  would  hardly  have  expected  in  Buddha. 
Gods  and  Devils  he  had  located ;  to  all  mythologi¬ 
cal  and  philosophical  acquisitions  of  the  past  he 
had  done  justice  as  far  as  possible.  Even  fabulous 
beings  such  as  Nilgas,  Gandharvas,  and  Garudas, 
had  escaped  the  processes  of  dissolution,  which  was 
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to  reach  them  later  only  at  the  hands  of  compara-  trine  of  the  founder  of  our  religion  and  that  of  the 
tive  mythology.  There  is  only  one  idea,  —  the  idea  writers  of  the  Gospels,  to  go  beyond  the  canon  of  the 
of  a  personal  creator,  in  regard  to  which  Buddha  is  New  Testament,  and  to  make  the  \oyui  of  the  Mas- 
relentless.  ter  the  only  valid  rule  of  our  faith,  so  the  same  want 

It  is  not  only  denied,  but  even  its  origin,  like  that  was  already  felt  at  a  very  early  period,  among  the 
of  an  ancient  myth,  is  carefully  explained  bv  him  in  followers  of  Buddha.  King  X«oka,  the  Indian 
its  minutest  details.  This  is  done  in  the  Brahma-  Constantine,  had  to  remind  the  assembled  priests 
y&la-sutra  as  follows :  Pray  note  that  a  destruction  at  the  great  council  which  had  to  settle  the  Buddh- 
of  the  worlds  occurs  at  the  end  of  every  kalpa,  —  ist  canon,  that  what  had  been  said  by  Buddha  that 
a  destruction  which  not  only  annihilates  earth  and  alone  was  well  said.  Works  attributed  to  Buddha, 
hell,  but  also  all  the  worlds  of  the  Gods,  and  even  but  declared  as  apocryphal,  or  even  as  heterodox, 
the  three  lowest  of  the  Brahma-worlds.  A  descrip  already  existed  at  that  time. 

tion  of  the  duration  of  a  kalpa  can  only  he  given  in  Thus  we  are  not  by  any  means  without  an  author- 
the  language  of  Buddhism.  Take  a  rock  of  four  ity  for  distinguishing  between  Buddhism  and  the 
German  cubic  miles,  touch  it  once  in  a  hundred  teaching  of  Buddha ;  the  question  being  only,  is 
years  with  a  piece  of  fine  cloth,  and  the  rock  will  such  a  separation  practicable  for  us  ? 
sooner  be  reduced  to  dust  than  a  kalpa  will  have  My  belief  is  that  all  honest  inquirers  must  oppose 
attained  its  end.  Thus  it  is  said  that  at  the  end  of  a  No  to  this  question ;  and  even  Burnouf  never 
the  kalpa,  after  all  the  lower  stories  of  the  universe  ventured  to  cast  a  glance  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
had  been  destroyed,  and  a  new  world  had  again  the  Buddhist  canon.  What  he  6nds  in  the  canoni- 
bc*en  slowly  formed,  the  spirits  dwelling  in  the  cal  books,  in  the  so-called  “  Three  Baskets,”  is  to 
higher  Brsmma-worlds  had  remained  inviolate,  him  the  doctrine  of  Buddha,  similarly  as  we  must 
Then  one  of  these  spirits,  a  being  without  liody,  accept,  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  what  is  contained 
without  weight,  omnipresent  and  blessed  within  in  the  four  Gospels. 

himseb’,  descended,  when  his  time  had  arrived,  Still  the  question  ought  to  be  asked  again  and 
from  the  higher  Bralima-world  to  the  new  formed  again,  whether,  at  least  with  regard  to  certain  doc- 
nether  Bralima-world.  There  he  first  dwelt  alone ;  I  trines  or  facts,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  make  a  step 
but  by  and  by  the  desire  arose  in  him  not  to  re-  1  further  in  advance,  even  with  the  conviction  that  it 
main  alone  any  longer.  At  the  moment  of  the  cannot  lead  us  to  results  of  apodictic  certainty.  For 
awakening  of  this  desire  within  him,  a  second  be-  df,  as  happens  frequently,  we  find  in  the  different 
ing  accidentally  descended  from  the  higher  into  the  parts  of  the  canon  views,  not  alone  differing  from, 
lower  Brahma-world.  Then  and  there  the  thought  but  even  contradictory  to  each  other,  it  follows,  1 
originated  in  the  first  being,  “  I  am  the  Brahma,  think,  that  one  only  of  them  can  belong  to  Buddha 
the  great  Brahma,  the  Highest,  the  Unconquerable,  personally,  and  I  believe  that  in  such  a  case  we 
the  Omniscient,  the  Lord  and  King  of  All.  I  am  have  the  right  to  choose,  and  the  liberty  to  accept, 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  Father  of  All.  This  that  view  as  the  original  one,  the  one  peculiar  to 
being  has  also  been  created  by  me ;  for  as  soon  as  Buddha,  which  least  harmonizes  with  the  later  sys- 
1  desired  not  to  remain  alone,  my  desire  brought  tern  of  orthodox  Buddhism. 

forth  this  second  being.”  The  other  beings  as  they  As  regards  the  denial  of  a  Creator,  or  Atheism 
gradually  descended  from  the  higher  worlds  like-  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  1  do  not  think 
wise  believed  that  the  first  comer  had  been  their  that  any  one  passage  from  the  books  of  the  Canon 
Creator,  for  was  he  not  older  and  mightier  and  known  to  us,  can  be  quoted  whieh  contradicts  it,  or 
handsomer  than  thw  ?  which  in  any  way  presupposes  the  belief  in  a  per- 

But  this  is  not  all ;  for  although  it  would  explain  sonal  God  or  a  Creator.  Ail  that  may  be  urged 
how  one  spirit  could  consider  himself  the  creator  are  the  words  said  to  have  been  spoken  bv  Buddha 
of  other  spirits,  it  would  leave  unexplained  the  cir-  at  the  moment  when  he  became  the  Enlightened, 
cumstances  of  men  on  earth  believing  in  such  a  the  Buddha.  They  are  as  follows :  “  VVithout 
creator.  This  is  explained  in  the  following  man-  ceasing  shall  I  run  through  a  course  of  many  births, 
ner :  “  In  the  course  of  time  one  of  these  hi^er  be-  looking  for  the  maker  of  this  tabernacle,  —  and 
ings  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  was  finally  born  as  painful  is  birth  again  and  again.  But  now,  maker 
a  man  on  earth.  There  by  penances  and  deep  med-  of  the  tabernacle,  thou  hast  been  seen;  thou  shalt 
itation,  he  attained  a  state  of  inner  enlightenment,  not  make  up  this  tabernacle  again.  All  thy  rafters 
which  gives  to  man  the  faculty  of  remembering  his  are  broken,  thy  ridge-pole  is  sundered ;  the  mind, 
former  existences.  He  rememl>ered  the  above  nar-  being  sundered  has  attained  to  the  extinction  of  all 
rated  occurrences  in  the  newly  originated  Brahma-  desires.” 

world,  and  announced  to  mankind  that  there  was  a  Here  in  the  maker  of  the  tabernacle,  i.  e.  the  body. 
Creator,  a  Brahman,  who  had  been  prior  to  all  oth-  one  might  be  tempted  to  see  a  creator.  But  he  who 
er  beings ;  that  this  Creator  was  eternal  and  immu-  is  acquainted  with  the  general  run  of  thought  in 
table,  while  all  beings  created  by  him  were  mutable  Buddhism,  soon  finds  that  this  architect  of  the  house 
and  mortal.  is  only  a  poetical  expression,  and  that  whatever 

There  is,  I  believe,  an  unmistakable  note  of  ani-  meaning  may  underlie  it,  it  evidently  signifies  a 
mosity  in  this  explanation,  otherwise  so  alien  to  force  subordinated  to  the  Buddha,  the  Enlightened, 
the  character  of  Buddha,  and  the  question  naturally  But  whilst  we  have  no  ground  for  exonerating  the 
arises  whether  this  can  have  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Buddha  personally  from  the  accusation  of  Atheism, 
founder  of  Buddhism  himself.  And  herewith  we  at  the  matter  stands  very  differently  as  regards  the 
once  approach  our  principal  problem,  —  “  Is  it  pos-  charge  of  Nihilism.  The  Buddhist  Nihilism  has 
sible  to  distinguish  between  Buddhism  and  the  per-  always  been  much  more  incomprehensible  than  mere 
sonal  teaching  of  Bmldha?”  We  possess  the  Atheism.  A  kind  of  religion  is  still  conceivable, 
Buddhist  canon  and  have  a  right  to  consider  all  when  there  is  something  fiirm  somewhere,  when  a 
that  we  find  in  this  canon  as  orthordox  Buddhist  something,  eternal  and  selftcontinuous,  is  recog- 
doctrine.  But  as  there  has  been  no  lack  of  efforts  nized,  if  not  out  and  above  man,  at  least  within  him. 
in  Christian  theology  to  distinguish  between  the  doc-  But  if,  as  Buddhism  teaches,  the  soul  after  having 
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passed  through  all  the  phases  of  existence,  all  the 
worlds  of  the  Gods  and  of  the  higher  spirits,  attains 
finally  Nirvana  as  its  highest  aim  and  last  reward, 
i.  e.  be  comes  quitccxtinct,  then  religion  is  not  any 
more  what  it  ought  to  be,  —  a  bridge  from  the  finite 
to  the  infinite,  but  a  trap-bridge  hurling  man  into 
the  abyss,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  thought  he 
had  arrived  at  the  stronghold  of  the  eternal.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  Buddhism, 
the  soul  cannot  dissolve  itself  in  a  higher  being,  or 
be  absorbed  in  the  absolute  substance,  as  was  taught 
by  the  Brahmans  and  other  mystics  of  ancient  and 
modern  times.  For  Buddhism  knew  not  the  Divine, 
the  Eternal,  the  Absolute,  and  the  soul  even,  as  the 
I,  or  as  the  mere  Sell",  the  Atman,  as  called  bv  the 
Brahmans,  was  represented  in  the  orthodox  Meta¬ 
physics  of  Buddhism  as  transient,  as  futile,  as  a 
mere  phantom. 

No  person  who  rea  Is  with  attention  the  metaphys¬ 
ical  speculations  on  the  Nirvana  contained  in  the 
Buddhist  Canon,  can  arrive  at  any  other  conviction 
than  that  expressed  by  Burnouf,  viz. :  That  Nirva¬ 
na,  the  highest  aim,  the  summuin  bonum  of  Buddli- 
ism,  is  the  absolute  nothing. 

Bumouf  adds,  however,  that  this  doctrine  only 
spears  in  its  crude  form  in  the  third  part  of  the 
Canon,  the  so-called  Abhidharma,  but  not  in  the 
first  and  second  parts,  in  the  Sutras,  the  sermons, 
and  the  Vinaya,  the  ethics,  which  together  bear  the 
name  of  Dharma  or  Law.  He  next  points  out  that, 
according  to  some  ancient  authorities,  this  entire 
part  of  the  Canon  was  designated  as  “not  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Buddha.”  These  are,  at  once,  two  im¬ 
portant  limitations.  I  add  a  tliinl,  and  maintain 
that  sayings  of  the  Buddha  occur  in  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  Canon,  which  are  in  open  con¬ 
tradiction  to  this  metaphysical  Nihilism. 

Now  as  regards  the  soul,  or  the  self,  the  existence 
of  which,  according  to  the  orthodox  metaphysics,  is 
purely  phenomenal,  a  sentence  attributed  to  the 
Budema  says,  “  Self  is  the  Lord  of  Self,  who  else 
could  be  the  Lord  ?  ”  And  again,  “  A  man  who 
controls  himself  enters  the  untr^den  land  through 
his  own  self-controlled  self.”  But  this  untrodden 
land  is  the  Nirv&na. 

Nirvina  certainly  means  extinction,  whatever  its 
later  arbitrary  interpretations  may  have  been,  and 
seems,  therefore,  to  imply,  even  etymologically,  a 
real  blowing  out  or  passing  away.  But  Nirvina 
occurs  also  in  the  Brahmanic  writings,  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  Moksha,  Nirvntti,  and  other  woi^s,  all 
designating  the  highest  stage  of  spiritual  liberty  and 
bliss,  but  not  annihilation.  Nirvana  may  mean  the 
extinction  of  many  things,  —  of  selfishness,  desire, 
and  sin,  without  going  so  far  as  the  extinction  of 
subjective  consciousness.  Further,  if  we  consider 
that  Buddha  himself,  after  he  had  already  seen 
Nirvana,  still  remains  on  earth  until  his  body  falls  a 
prey  to  death ;  that  Buddha  appears,  in  the  legends, 
to  his  disciples  even  after  his  death,  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  these  circumstances  are  hardly  reconcilable 
with  the  orthodox  metaphysical  doctrine  of  Nirva¬ 
na. 

What  does  it  mean  when  Buddha  calls  reflection 
the  path  of  immortality,  and  thoughtlessness  the 
path  of  death  ?  Buddhaghosha,  a  learned  man  of 
the  fifth  century,  here  explains  immortality  by 
Nirvana,  and  that  this  was  also  Buddha’s  thought 
is  clearly  established  by  a  passage  following  imme¬ 
diately  after :  “  These  wise  people,  meditative, 
steady,  always  possessed  of  strong  powers,  attain 
to  Nirvana,  the  highest  happiness.”  Can  this  be 


annihilation  ?  and  would  such  expressions  have  been 
used  by  the  founder  of  this  new  religion,  if  what  he 
called  immortality  had,  in  his  own  idea,  been  an¬ 
nihilation  V 

I  could  quote  many  more  such  passages  did  I 
not  fear  to  tire  you.  Nirvana  occurs  even  in  the 
purely  moral  sense  of  rest  and  absence  of  passion. 

“  When  a  man  can  bear  everything  without  utter¬ 
ing  a  sound,”  says  Buddha,  “  he  has  attained  Nir¬ 
vana.”  Quiet  long-suffering  he  calls  the  highest 
Nirvana ;  he  who  has  conquered  passion  and  hatred 
is  said  to  enter  into  Nirvana. 

In  other  passages.  Nirvana  is  described  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  just  knowledge.  There  we  read  :  “  Hunger 
or  desire  is  the  worst  ailment,  the  body  the  greatest 
of  all  evils ;  where  this  is  properly  known,  there  is 
Nirvana,  the  greatest  happiness.” 

When  it  is  said  in  one  passage  that  Rest  (.Santi) 
is  the  highest  bliss,  it  is  said  in  another  that  Nir¬ 
vana  is  the  highest  bliss. 

Buddha  says  :  “  Tlie  sages  who  injure  nobody, 
and  who  always  control  their  body,  they  will  go  to 
the  unchangeable  place  (Nirvana),  where,  if  they 
have  gone  they  will  suffer  no  more.” 

Nirvana  is  called  the  quiet  place,  the  immortal 
place,  even  simply  that  which  is  immortal ;  and  the 
expression  occurs,  that  the  wise  dived  into  this  im¬ 
mortal.  As,  according  to  Buddha,  everything  that 
was  made,  everything  that  was  put  together,  passes 
away  again,  and  resolves  itself  into  its  component 
parts,  he  calls  in  contradistinction,  that  which  is 
not  made,  i.  c.  the  uncreated  and  eternal,  NirvDna. 
He  says :  “  When  you  have  understood  the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  that  was  made,  you  will  understand 
that  which  was  not  made.”  Whence  it  appears 
that  even  for  him  a  certain  something  exists,  which 
is  not  made,  which  is  eternal  and  imperishable. 

On  considering  such  sayings,  to  which  many 
more  might  be  added,  one  recognizes  in  them  a  con¬ 
ception  of  Nirva/ia,  altogether  irreconcilable  with 
the  Nihilism  of  the  tliird  part  of  the  Buddhist 
Canon.  The  question  in  such  matters  is  not  of  a 
more  or  less,  but  of  an  aut-aut.  If  these  sayings 
have  maintained  themselves,  in  spite  of  their  con¬ 
tradiction  to  orthodox  metaphysics,  the  only  ex¬ 
planation,  in  my  opinion  is,  that  they  were  too 
firmly  fixed  in  the  tradition  which  went  back  to 
Buddha  and  his  disciples.  What  Bishop  Bigandct 
and  others  represent  as  the  popular  view  of  the 
Nirvilna,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  Buddhist 
divines,  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  conception  of 
Buddlia  and  his  disciples.  It  represented  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  soul  interest,  a  subduing  of  all  wishes 
and  desires,  indifference  to  joy  and  pain,  to  good 
and  evil,  an  absorption  of  the  soul  in  itself,  and  a 
freedom  from  the  circle  of  existences  from  birth  to 
death,  and  from  death  to  a  new  birth.  This  is  still 
the  meaning  which  educated  people  attach  to  it, 
whilst  Nirvdna  suggests  rather  a  kind  of  Moham- 
m(‘dan  paradise  or  of  blissful  Elysian  fields  to  the 
minds  of  the  larger  masses. 

Only  in  the  hands  of  the  philosophers,  to  whom 
Buddhism  owes  it  metaphysics,  the  Nirvana, 
through  constant  negations,  carried  to  an  indefinite 
degree,  through  the  excluding  and  abstracting  of 
all  that  is  not  Nirvana,  at  last  became  an  empty 
Nothing,  a  philosophic^  myth.  There  is  no  lack 
of  such  philosophical  myths  either  in  the  East  or 
in  the  West.  What  has  been  fabled  by  philoso¬ 
phers  of  a  Nothing,  and  of  the  terrors  of  a  Nothing, 
IS  as  much  a  myth  as  the,  myth  of  Eos  and  Tithonus. 
There  is  no  more  a  notliing  than  there  is  an  Eos  or 
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a  Chaos.  All  these  are  sickly,  dying,  or  dead  it  for  him,  but  Buddha  continued,  ‘  I  require  some 
words,  which,  like  shadows  and  ghosts,  continue  to  mustard-seed  taken  from  a  bouse  where  no  son,  hus- 
haunt  language,  and  succeed  in  deceiving  for  a  band,  parent,  or  slave  has  died.’  The  girl  said, 
while  oven  the  healthiest  understanding.  ‘  Very  good,’  and  went  to  ask  for  some  at  the  difler- 

Evcn  modern  philosophy  is  not  afraid  to  say  that  ent  houses,  carrying  the  dead  body  of  her  son  astride 
there  is  a  Nothing.  We  find  passages  in  the  Ger-  on  her  hip.  The  people  said,  ‘  Here  is  some  mus- 
man  mystics,  such  as  Eckhart  and  Tauler,  where  tard-seed,  take  it.’  lien  she  asked,  *  In  my  friend’s 
the  abyss  of  the  Nothing  is  spoken  of  quite  in  a  house  has  there  died  a  son,  a  husband,  a  parent,  or 
Buddhist  style.  If  Buddha  had  said,  like  St.  Paul,  a  slave  ?  ’  They  replied,  ‘  Lady,  what  is  this  that 
“  that  what  no  eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  heai  d,  neither  you  say  ?  The  living  are  few,  but  the  dead  are 
has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,”  was  pwpared  many.’  Then  she  went  to  other  houses,  but  one 
in  the  Nirvana  for  those  who  ha<l  advanced  to  the  said,  ‘I  have  lost  a  son’;  another,  ‘I  have  lost  my 
highest  degree  of  spiritual  perfection,  such  expres-  parents  ’ ;  another,  ‘  I  have  lost  my  slave.’  At  last, 
sions  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  not  being  able  to  find  a  single  house  where  no  one 
proof  to  the  philosophers  by  profession  that  this  had  died,  from  which  to  procure  the  mustard-seed. 
Nirvana,  which  could  not  become  an  object  of  per-  she  began  to  think,  ‘  This  is  a  heavy  task  that  I  am 
ception  by  the  senses,  nor  of  conception  by  the  cat-  engaged  in.  I  am  not  the  only  one  whose  son  is 
egories  of  the  understanding,  could  be  nothing,  dead.  In  the  whole  of  the  Savatthi  country,  every- 
more  nor  less  than  the  Nothing.  Could  we  dare  where  children  are  dying,  parents  are  dying.’ 
with  Hegel  to  distinguish  between  a  Nothing  Thinking  thus,  she  was  seized  by  fear,  and  putting 
(Nichts)  and  a  Not  (Nicht),  wo  might  say  that  ihe  away  her  affection  for  her  child,  she  summoned  up 
Nirvana  had  through  a  false  dialectical  process  be-  resolution,  and  left  the  dead  body  in  a  forest ;  then 
come  from  a  relative  Nothing  an  absolute  Not.  she  went  to  Buddha  and  paid  him  homage.  He 

This  was  the  work  of  the  theologians  and  of  the  said  to  her,  ‘  Have  you  procured  the  handful  of 
orthodox  philosophers.  But  a  religion  has  never  mustard-seed ? ’  ‘I  have  not,’  she  replied ;  ‘ the 


been  founded  by  such  teaching,  and  a  man  like  people 
Buddha,  who  knew  mankind,  must  have  known  but  th 


lie  of  the  village  told  me,  Tlie  living  are  few, 
the  dead  are  many.’  Buddha  said  to  her. 


that  he  could  not  with  such  weapons  overturn  the  ‘  You  thought  that  you  alone  had  lost  a  son  ;  the 
tyranny  of  the  Brahmans.  Either  we  must  bring  law  of  death  is  that  among  all  living  creatures  there 
ourselves  to  believe  that  Buddha  taught  his  disci-  is  no  permanence.’  When  Buddha  had  finished 
pies  two  diametrically  opposed  doctrines  on  Nir-  preaching  the  law,  Kisagotami  was  established  in 
vaaa,  say  an  cxoU‘ric  and  esoteric  one,  or  we  must  the  reward  of  the  novitiate ;  and  all  the  assembly 
allow  that  view  of  Nirvana  to  have  been  the  origi-  who  heard  the  law  were  established  in  the  same  re¬ 
nal  view  of  the  founder  of  this  marvellous  religion,  ward. 

which  corres{)ond8  best  with  the  simple,  clear,  and  “  Some  time  afterwards,  when  Kisagotami  was 
cautious  character  of  Buddha.  one  day  engaged  in  the  performance  of  her  religious 

And  I  have  now  said  all  that  can  be  said  in  duties,  she  observed  the  lights  (in  the  houses)  now 
vindication  of  Buddha  within  the  brief  time  allowed  shining,  now  extinguished,  and  began  to  reflect, 
to  these  discourses.  But  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  ‘  My  state  is  like  these  lamps.’  Buddha,  who  was 
carried  away  the  impression  that  Buddliism  con-  then  in  the  Gandhaku'i  building,  sent  his  sacred 
tained  nothing  but  empty,  useless  speculations ;  appearance  to  her,  which  said  to  her,  just  as  if  he 
therefore  permit  me  to  read  to  you,  in  conclusion,  a  lumself  was  preaching,  ‘  All  living  beings  resemble 
short  Buddhist  Parable,  which  will  show  you  Buddh-  the  flame  of  these  lamps,  one  moment  lighted,  the 
ism  in  a  more  human  form.  It  is  borrowed  from  next  extinguished ;  those  only  who  have  arrived  at 
a  work  which  will  soon  appear,  and  which  con-  Nibbana  are  at  rest.’  Kisagotami,  on  hearing  thir, 
tains  the  translation  of  the  Parables  used  by  the  reached  the  stage  of  a  saint  possessed  of  intuitive 
Buddhists  to  obtain  acceptance  for  their  doctrines  knowledge.” 

amongst  the  |)eop!e.  I  shall  only  omit  some  technical  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  true  Budtlh- 
expressions  and  minor  details  which  are  of  no  ism :  this  is  the  language,  intelligible  to  the  poor 
importance :  —  and  the  sick,  which  has  endeared  Buddhism  to  the 

“  Some  time  after  this,  Kisagotami  gave  birth  to  hearts  of  millions,  —  not  the  silly,  metaphysical 
a  son.  When  the  boy  was  able  to  walk  by  liimself,  phantasmagorias  of  worlds  of  Gods  and  worlds  of 
he  died.  Tire  young  girl,  in  her  love  ibr  it,  carried  Brahma,  or  final  dissolution  of  the  sou!  in  Nirvi- 
the  dead  child  clasped  to  her  bosom,  and  went  na,  —  no,  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  the  humanly 
about  from  house  to  house,  asking  if  any  one  would  true,  which,  like  pure  gold,  lies  buried  Ih  all  relig- 
give  her  some  medicine  for  it.  W'hen  the  neigh-  ions,  even  in  the  sand  of  the  Buddhist  Canon. 

Dors  saw  this  they  said,  ‘  Is  the  young  girl  mad  _ _ 

that  she  carries  about  on  her  breast  the  dead  body  .  _  __  » •DTjrkDrwTTr'TiT 

of  her  son  ?  ’  But  a  wise  man,  thinking  to  himself,  oC  AKBUKUHGU. 

‘  Alas  I  this  Kisagotami  does  not  understand  the  The  broken  weather  produced  a  broken  season 
law  of  death;  I  must  comfort  her,’ said  to  her,  ‘  My  this  autumn  inmost  of  the  watering-places  except 
good  girl,  I  cannot  myself  give  medicine  for  it,  but  in  those  where  the  system  of  huge  hotels  has  of  late 
I  know  of  a  doctor  who  can  attend  to  it.’  Tlie  years  been  successfully  imported.  There,  while 
young  girl  said,  ‘  If  so,  tell  me  who  it  is.’  The  houses  and  lodgings  are  at  a  diK’ount,  the  hotels 
wise  man  continued,  ‘Buddha  can  give  medicine,  are  full,  and  when  the  rest  of  the  town  is  being  de- 
you  must  go  to  him.’  serted  the  hotel  visitors  are  the  last  to  depart.  A 

“  Kisiigotami  went  to  Buddha,  and  doing  homage  huge  hotel,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Grand  Hotel 
to  him,  said,  ‘  Lord  and  master,  do  you  know  any  at  Saarborc>ugh,  is  a  little  city  in  itself ;  it  has  its 
medicine  that  will  be  good  for  my  boy  ?  ’  Buddha  walks,  lounges,  promenades,  dances,  music,  concen- 
replied,  ‘  I  know  of  some.’  She  asked,  ‘  What  med-  trating  within  its  own  limits  the  frivolities  of  a  large 
icine  do  you  require  ?  ’  He  stud,  ‘  I  want  a  hand-  population.  But  then  Scarborough  is  a  peculiar 
fill  of  mustard-seed.’  The  girl  promised  to  procure  place,  and  the  Grand  Hotel  is  its  most  peculiar  in- 
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stitution.  It  is  not  so  splendidly  finished  and  well 
established  as  the  more  limited  Royal  Hotel,  but 
then  its  enormous  dimensions  and  its  distinctive 
character  make  the  question  of  its  eventual  success 
a  very  interesting  problem.  It  is  a  little  too  much 
of  an  imitation,  a  defective  imitation,  of  the  (Irand 
Ildtel  on  the  Boulevards,  a  notion  helped  by  the 
staff  of  French  winters,  the  reproduction  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Paris  dining-room,  the  system  of  accounts, 
and  on  the  whole  we  are  left  lagging  considerably 
behind  the  French  model.  But  it  is  only  the  sec¬ 
ond  season,  and  it  may  acliieve  much  still.  I  ob¬ 
served  that  the  Yorkshire  people  themselves  gener¬ 
ally  go  into  lodgings,  which  can  be  as  handsome 
and  expensive  as  any  hotel-rooms,  because  they  be¬ 
long  to  family  clans  and  have  lots  of  their  own  peo- 

Sle  about  them.  But  people  who  come  from  a  great 
istance,  or  who  are  solitary,  come  to  huge  hotels 
where  there  is  abundant  liveliness  and  infinite 


chances  of  companion sliip.  It  is  curious  to  note  in 
how  rudimentary  a  form  the  acquaintanceship  is 
knocked  up,  and  how  duly  and  prosperously  it  pro¬ 
ceeds.  You  speak  a  little  to  your  next-door  neigh¬ 
bor,  perchance  a  lady,  at  the  table  d’hote ;  per¬ 
chance  yon  settle  down  into  the  same  proximity  at 
dinner  for  several  successive  days ;  you  get  first  a 
smile  and  then  a  nod.  You  are  at  liberty  to  ask 
for  music  and  to  turn  over  the  music-leaves  in  the 
immense  drawing-room;  you  iqakepart  in  a  lall  to 
Whitby  or  Saltbum,  or  perhaps  in  a  carriage  expe¬ 
dition.  Tlie  solitude  is  soon  peopled  with  well- 
known  forms,  and  even  the  loneliest  man,  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  tact  and  appearance,  may  find 
himself  part  and  parcel  of  a  very  gay  society. 

The  huge  hotel  system  which  has  been  imported 
into  this  country  from  Paris  and  New  York  may 
have  inevitable  drawbacks,  but  I  imagine  that  it 
meets  very  exactly  the  social  wants  of  a  place  like 
Scarborough.  'Dio  table  (Phote  system  has  never 
taken  root  in  England,  but  it  flourishes  exceedingly 
well  here  and  also  at  the  Pavilion  at  Folkestone. 
I  must,  however,  say  in  eandor  that  tlie  dinner 
need  not  be  so  long  and  the  cookei^’  might  be  bet¬ 
ter.  People,  however,  get  very  hungry  at  Scar¬ 
borough  and  do  not  eat  scientifically.  The  people 
at  the  (irand  are  acting  wisely  in  getting  uj)  a  spe¬ 
cialty  for  dancing.  Dancing,  as  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  has  been  greatly  declining  in  Yorkshire.  Har¬ 
rogate  used  to  DC  famous  for  it ;  there  was  scarcely 
a  hotel  there  where  there  was  not  dancing  night 
after  night,  but  now  there  is  perhaps  only  one  hotel 
in  the  place  where  the  dancing  is  regularly  kept 
up.  'rhey  dance  a  good  deal  at  the  Grand.  The 
Royal,  an^  doubtless  the  other  hotels  on  the  South 
Cliff,  hayc  regular  balls  with  their  formal  cards  of 
admission,  but  these  are  rare.  At  the  Grand  they 
get  up  little  balls  or  dancing  parties  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  when  you  get  what  supper  you  like 
in  the  coffee-room  with  champagne-cup  and  claret- 
cup,  and  the  dancing  does  not  last  much  beyond 
two  in  the  morning. 

I  have  said  that  Scarborough  has  a  distinctive 
character,  and  that  distinctive  character  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  flirtation.  It  is  carried  to  an  amazing  height 
flagrantly  and  without  disguise.  Scarborough  forms 
the  great  hunting-ground  of  the  north.  Girls  con¬ 
fessedly  go  there  to  look  up  husbands,  and  men  are 
confesseoly  looking  out  for  wives.  Tlie  north  of 
England  abounds  in  heiresses,  and  they  crop  up 
plentifully  in  Scarborough.  Their  belongings  look 
very  sharply  after  them,  for  the  Detrimentals  are 
busy  here,  loafing  about  on  their  narrow  incomes. 


and  inquiring  diligently  into  all  the  variations  of 
the  matrimonial  market.  A  h^e  hotel  affords  ex¬ 
cellent  chances  of  flirtation.  There  is  that  public 
drawing-room,  where,  when  all  the  world  is  with¬ 
drawn  to  the  Spa,  there  is  abundant  solitude  in 
quiet  recesses,  not  to  mention  tbe  walks  that  may 
be  achieved  in  the  hall,  the  corridors  and  the  huge 
verandas.  But  for  all  that  the  flirtation  is  not  to  be 
carried  on  so  quietly  as  might  be  supposed.  There 
is  as  much  gossip  in  a  big  hotel  as  in  a  small  town. 
Dowagers  and  others  watch  each  little  game  most 
intently  and  comment  on  it  incessantly.  Scar¬ 
borough  society  likes  a  lord,  and  will  allow  a  great 
deal  to  a  man  of  rank.  By  the  way,  Scarborough 
has  a  lord  of  its  own  in  the  person  of  the  popular 
Earl  of  Londesborough,  who  has  a  beautiful  place 
here,  where  he  is  about  to  receive  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  But  Scarborough  society  knows  its  rights,  i 
and  thinks  a  very  middle-aged  man  of  title  unrea-  j 
sonabic  if  he  wants  both  youth  and  beauty  at  once  1 
in  a  bride  ;  he  ought  to  be  content  with  the  one  or 
the  other.  Then  gossip  and  rumor  are  busy  in  there 
vast  shadowy  halls,  lliat  pretty  girl  is  hesitating  j 
whether  she  shall  take  that  young  man  with  two  j 
thousand  a  year  or  that  old  fellow  with  five.  Per-  i 
haps  the  old  fellow  is  deliberating  whether  he  will  i 
marry  the  pretty  portionless  girl  or  take  some 
more  elderly  lacly  with  substantial  property.  It  j 
is  soon  keenly  detected  and  then  whispered  about  I 
in  the  hotel  that  such  a  person  “  admires  ”  such  a 
ladv. 

'fhenceforward  to  some  it  becomes  a  keen  delight  i 
to  wab.'h  the  history  of  this  little  transaction.  It  is 
verj’  remarkable  to  notice  how  many  elderly  men  i 
there  are  in  pursuit  of  young  wives  at  Searborough. 
The  other  night  I  counted  numbers  of  gray-haired 
men  dancing  at  a  ball,  and  a  graybeard  dancing,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  hardly  a  very  pleasing  object  , 
for  contemplation.  A  business  man  feels  that  he  ' 
must  work  nard  and  make  “  a  little  pile  of  his  own  ”  J 
before  he  can  seriously  think  of  marriage.  And  so  | 
it  comes  to  pass  that  in  our  more  industrial  coun-  | 
ties  young  men  are  working  while  old  men  are  woo¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  is  too  much  the  case  that  young  bean-  i 
ticj^refer  coin  and  a  carriage  to  love  and  a  eottage.  j 

The  fashionable  town  has  overflowed  from  the  i 
South  Cliff  to  the  North  Cliff.  The  North  Cliff  ! 
has  the  advantage  of  quietude  and  novelty,  but  it  , 
is  very  dull  when  compared  with  the  South  Cliff.  ; 
Tliis  season  the  new  pier  has  been  opened.  They 
have  not  yet  had  a  band,  and  the  new  pier  certmnly 
strikes  us  as  being  dreary.  The  fashionable  gath¬ 
erings  ought  not  to  make  any  visitor  oblivious  of 
the  great  natural  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  pic¬ 
turesqueness  of  the  old  town,  that  borough  planted  : 
on  the  rock  or  scar,  Tlie  sands  are  all  alive  with  ; 
the  happy  children  playing,  with  horsemen  and  ! 
horsewomen,  with  the  scarlet  postilions  on  the  car¬ 
riage-horses.  Between  the  Grand  Hotel  and  the 
jetty  the  sands  are  as  well  worn  a  track  as  Newberry 
Street  itself.  By  the  Jetty  and  the  lighthouse  you  , 
see  that  Scarborough  is  a  not  inconsiderable  port,  ; 
and  that  many  fishing-boats  start  here,  boats  of  ; 
pleasure,  traffic,  and  passage.  The  old  town  here  j 
rather  reminds  ^ou  of  Hastings.  Between  lowly 
dwellings  you  go  up  a  very  steep  street  called 
Church  Stairs  Streep  and  very  apprimriately  so,  for 
it  is  a  literal  going  up  of  stairs.  It  is  like  that  : 
steep  street  of  Clovelly  which  has  justly  been  de¬ 
scried  as  “  a  cataract  of  houses.”  Then  you 
emerge  on  the  wide,  desolate  churchyard,  swept  by 
the  northern  storms ;  and  you  will  do  well  to  enter 
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that  magnificent  old  church,  with  its  associations  of 
the  battles  that  wrecked  its  choir. 

Pleasant  it  is  to  pace  that  stupendous  headland, 
where  stand  the  reliquary  ruins  of  the  castle,  and  to 
look  down  the  sheer  precipices,  where  the  sea-bird 
is  flying  between  you  and  the  wave,  and  examine 
the  fosses,  dykes,  and  scarped  cliffs  that  remind  you 
of  the  memorable  siege.  Across  the  bay  and  the 
ravine  rises  the  opposing  height  called  Oliver’s 
Mount.  The  Scarborough  people  say  that  Oliver 
Cromwell  here  planted  his  cannon  against  the  cas¬ 
tle.  They  are,  however,  very  much  at  fault  in  their 
history,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Oliver  Cromwell 
never  “  assisted  ”  at  the  siege  of  Scarborough.  Still,  it 
is  very  well  worth  your  while  to  climb  up  that  long 
succession  of  terraces  that  conduct  you  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Mount.  There  is  the  best  attainable 
view  of  Scarborough  from  here.  You  see  the  sea, 
trending  away,  north  and  south,  through  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  points  and  bays,  northwards  to  the  moorlands 
of  Whitby,  and  southwards  to  the  white  chalk  cliffs 
of  Flamborough  Head,  the  favorite  haunt  of  those 
“pilot”  seagulls,  whose  shrill  screams  warn  the 
mariners  from  the  wrilous  rocks.  On  a  clear  day 
you  may  discern  Castle  Ilowanl  from  here.  It  is 
one  of  the  sights  of  Scarborough,  but,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  rather  remote  for  a  vifit.  Still,  I  did 
it,  and  thought  it  worth  doing.  There  is  something 
mtdancholy,  however,  in  recalling  the  genius,  taste, 
and  activity  of  the  last  earl,  and  contrasting  with  it 
that  comparative  silence  and  solitude  which  belong 
to  the  rule  of  the  present  lord.  It  is  as  well  that 
Admiral  IIow.ard  does  for  Castle  Howard  what  the 
lamented  Lord  Herbert  did  so  long  for  Wilton.  A 
day  amid  the  statues  and  pictures,  the  gardens  and 
woods  of  Castle  Howard  is  an  agreeable  interlude 
for  a  stay  at  Scarborough. 

But  of  course  the  great  social  charm  of  Scarbor¬ 
ough  is  the  Spa.  The  people  here  are  simply'  de¬ 
lirious  on  the  subject  of  their  Spa.  They  frequent 
it  morning,  noon,  and  night.  In  my  wanderings 
round  the  environs  1  was  surprised  to  see  how  com¬ 
paratively  few  were  interesting  themselves  with  the 
landscapes  or  with  the  antiquities.  All  Scarbor¬ 
ough  concentnates  itself  at  the  Spa.  The  Spa  it¬ 
self,  considered  simply  as  a  Spa,  is  probably  not 
much  more  than  a  snare,  a  mockery,  and  a  delusion. 
Not  one  in  a  thousand  cares  for  the  medicated  foun¬ 
tains.  The  Spa'  is  a  truly  wonderful  place.  You 
may  have  seen  all  the  best  watering-places  at  home, 
—  you  may  have  seen  many'  of  the  best  abroad ; 
but  you  must  own  that  Scarborough  Spa  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unique,  inimitable  in  its  way.  That  cliff 
bridge,  wito  its  sixpenny  admission  for  the  whole 
day,  is  the  most  crowded  of  all  thoroughfares. 
The  whole  cliff,  as  far  as  possible,  is  planted  with 
hardy  trees  that  can  withstand  the  Norse  gales, 
with  masses  of  ferns  and  underjjrowths,  and  wind¬ 
ing  paths  through  the  woods.  Then  come  terraces 
with  flower-beds ;  and  so  you  descend  to  the  Spa 
buildings  and  the  long  wide  terrace  in  front. 
Looking  up  from  the  terrace  on  a  brilliant  morning 
we  see  parterres  of  flowers,  and  still  more  bewil¬ 
dering  parterres  of  living  beauty.  The  scene  is 
wonderful  at  night,  especially  if  it  is  a  moonlight 
night  and  the^iide  is  up.  Then  the  sea  is  plunging 
close  beneath  the  balustrade,  and  the  terrace  is 
brilliantly  lighted,  and  noble  music  is  crashing, 
H  and  crowds  of  men  and  splendidly  attired  women 
■  are  pacing  the  terraces  or  wandering  in  the  walks. 
I  Perhaps  the  provincial  belles  are  in  their  dress  a 
I  little  too  gaudy  and  gauzy,  but  every  now  and  then 


you  meet  with  some  perfectness  of  costume  that 
tells  of  the  best  society  in  London  and  Paris.  The 
“  Grecian  bend  ”  has  not,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
penetrated  into  S<;arborough,  but  I  am  told  that 
something  which  is  called  the  “  Alexandra  limp  ” 
has  come  into  fashion.  There  is  a  very  fashionable 
young  lady  who  wears  a  high-heeled  boot  on  one. 
foot  and  a  low-heeled  boot  on  the  other,  which  is 
supposed  to  confer  an  elegant  drawl  on  the  attitude, 
and  to  produce  a  highly  effective  result.  The  va¬ 
garies  of  fashion  are  most  curious,  and  some  of  the 
most  abnormal  specimens  may  be  studied  in  such  a 
place  as  Scarborough.  I  do  not  wonder  that  this 
queen  of  northern  watering-places  is  such  a  pas¬ 
sionate  favorite  with  the  North  country  folk,  and, 
through  the  system  of  railways,  with  people  all 
over  the  country.  People  come  here  again  and 
again,  and  think  that  the  year  is  lost  which  has  not 
had  its  si.x  weeks  at  Scarborough.  You  may  stay 
later  if  you  like,  later  than  you  would  have  thought 
possible  for  the  eastern  coast,  through  the  earlier 
winter  months,  —  so  pure,  bracing,  and  comparar 
tively  mild  is  the  climate,  —  but  when  the  east 
wind^s  really  set  in,  then  let  the  narrow-chested 
beware,  and  take  their  swallow  flight  over  the 
country  to  nestle  beneath  the  cliffs  ot  Torquay,  or 
to  sun  themselves  by  the  dark-blue  waters  that 
lave  the  Riviera. 
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If  it  cannot  be  said  that  Lord  Derby  was  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word  a  great  statesman,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  most  wonderful  man,  and  he  was  bom 
to  command.  He  was  the  most  versatile  politician 
of  our  time.  As  a  debater  he  was  in  his  best  days 
more  than  a  match  for  any  adversary.  Nearly  twenty 
years  ago  the  late  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  had  heard 
the  old  oratorical  giants,  coupled  Lord  Derby  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  two  best  speakers  he  haid  ever 
listened  to.  The  fame  of  his  encounters  with 
O’Connell  in  his  earlier  years  will  long  survive ; 
while  in  more  recent  years,  and  until  his  voice  grew 
thin  and  husky,  a  speech  of  his  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  always  a  marvellous  feat,  and  stamped 
him  as  the  first  of  our  orators.  It  was  not  in  mas¬ 
tery  of  his  own  language  alone  that  he  excelled.  His 
translations  from  foreign  and  classical  languages 
would  deserve  to  be  remembered,  even  if  he  had  no 
other  title  to  a  splendid  repute.  With  a  strong 
English  character,  too,  his  acquaintance  with  for¬ 
eign  politics  was  remarkable,  —  even  minute,  and  it 
was  no  doubt  as  much  through  Lord  Derby’s  influ¬ 
ence  among  foreign  statesmen  as  through  his  own 
good  sense  that  in  the  last  Tory  Government  Lord 
Stanley  was  enabled  to  conduct  our  foreign  relations 
with  more  than  ordinary  success.  He  who  was 
thus  prominent  as  a  statesman  was  not  less  promi¬ 
nent  as  a  spt  rtsman,  and  it  has  often  been  said,  not 
without  truth,  that  he  would  have  esteemed  it  a 
greater  triumph  to  see  one  of  his  horses  win  the 
Derlw  than  to  see  his  party  win  on  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  Division.  If  further  proof  of  his  many-sidedness 
were  needed,  there  is  evidence  of  it  in  the  little  vol¬ 
ume  of  Conversations  on  the  Parables,  which,  as  a 
young  man,  he  wrote  for  children  ;  and  in  the  fur¬ 
ther  facts  that  he  began  life  as  an  ardent  Whig,  that 
he  passed  into  a  Tory,  and  that  he  ended  his  politi¬ 
cal  career  by  using  all  his  pov/er  to  pass  a  Radical 
measure  of  Parliamentary  Rafonn.  In  nearly  all 
these  undertakings  he  stands  out  to  view  with  a 
marked  love  of  combat. 
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I  But  it  was  due  to  Miss  Farren  that  he  brought  to  now  lived  to  see  the  policy  which  he  recommended 
perfection  and  made  so  much  of  the  voice  which  carried  out,  the  last  public  act  of  Lord  Derby  was  to 
gave  these  sentences  wing.  Its  ringing  notes  can  protest  vehemently  against  a  measure  which,  when 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  once  heard  it.  presented  to  him  in  the  bud  five-and-forty  years 
This  perfection,  however,  came  afterwards.  As  a  before,  it  was  almost  his  first  public  act  to  resist, 
youth  he  might  excel  in  recitations,  but  he  was  After  this  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Stanley  was 
chieHy  remarkable  for  his  love  of  sport,  for  his  much  before  the  public  until,  in  the  short-lived 
j  restlessness,  for  his  impulsiveness,  and  for  his  Administration  of  Lord  Goderich,  he  assumed 
scholarship.  His  car»“er  at  Clirist  Church  was  dis-  office  as  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  In  the 
i  tinguished,  though  he  left  tlie  University  without  interval  he  travelled  a  good  deal,  visited  the 


taking  a  degree.  Why  he  did  so  it  is  ciifficult  to 
understand,  as  he  had  great  confidence  in  himself, 
and  never  feared  a  contest  of  any  kind.  Among 
other  facts  to  be  mentioned  to  his  honor,  it  may  be 
stated  that  he  won  the  Chanc-ellor’s  prize  for  Latin 
verse,  the  subject  being  “  Syracuse.”  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  when  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  borough  of  Stockbridge,  there  were  few 
young  men  so  gifted,  so  accomplished,  or  so  full  of 
spirit  as  Mr.  Stanley ;  and  the  Whigs,  who  were 
then  in  very  low  estate,  regarded  him  with  more  than 
common  interest-  The  p.arty  was  weak  enough 
throughout  the  country  and  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  but  it  was  very  weak  indeed  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  in  the  list  of  those  who  might  succeed 
to  it.  In  this  party  —  which  had  some  reason  to 
despond,  and  which  di(^  despond  more  than  need 
be  —  young  Stanley  excited  the  greate.-t  hopes.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  only  brilliant 
eldest  son  proiluced  by  the  British  Peerage  for  a 
hundred  years.  This  is  an  exaggeration,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  exceptional  character  of 
his  abilities,  and  as  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  promise 
with  which  his  friends  regarded  him.  They  com¬ 
plained  of  him  as  not  being  much  of  a  worker.  A 
year  or  two  later  one  of  his  relatives  complained 
that  he  was  always  shooting,  —  shooting,  eternally 
shooting;  but,  then,  he  was  wonderfully  ready, 
mastered  a  subject  with  great  rapidity,  and  held  his 
facts  in  memory  with  singular  tenacity,  so  that  he 
could  do  more  work  than  most  men  with  much  less 
effort. 

Although  Mr.  Stanley  entered  Parliament  in 
1821,  he  did  not  make  his  maiden  speech  until 
1824.  It  was  on  a  Manchester  (las  Bill,  and  it  was 
so  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  ability  that  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  who  followed  him  in  the  debate, 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  speech,  as  reported 
in  Hansard,  to  extolling  the  performance.  “  No 
j  man,”  he  said,  “  could  have  witnessed  with  greater 
satisfaction  than  himself  an  accession  to  the  talents 
of  the  House  which  was  calculated  to  give  lustre  to 
its  character  and  strengthen  its  influence ;  and  this 
was  more  particularly  a  subject  of  satisfaction  to 
him  when  he  reffected  that  these  talents  were  likely 
to  be  employed  in  supporting  principles  which  he  con¬ 
scientiously  believed  to  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
country.”  Mr.  Stanley,  however,  made  a  still  more 
striking  display  of  oratorical  power  in  speaking  some- 
11  what  later  on  a  motion  of  Joseph  Hume’s  with  re- 
f  gard  to  the  Irish  Church.  At  the  same  time  this 
f  speech  did  not  so  well  please  his  political  friends, 

I  inasmuch  as  he  declared  himscli  unable  to  sup- 

1  port  Hume’s  proposition,  which  declared  “  that 
I  it  is  expedient  to  inquire  whether  the  present 
I  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland  be  not  more 
I  than  commensurate  to  the  service  to  be  per- 

I  formed,  both  as  regards  the  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  and  the  incomes  they  receive.”  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  while  Mr.  Stanley  voted 
against  this  motion.  Lord  John  Russell  voted  in 
favor  of  it;  and  that,  whereas  Lord  Russell  has 


United  States  in  company  with  the  present 
Speaker  and  the  late  Lord  Taunton,  marri>‘d,  and 
built  himself  a  house  upon  one  of  his  grandfather’s 
estates  in  Ireland,  where  he  is  described  (by  an 
adversary',  however)  as  living  “  in  a  style  very 
uncongenial  to  all  Irish  notions  of  living,  hold¬ 
ing  no  intercourse  with  the  gentry,  but  pacing 
rapidly  along  the  high-road  with  a  slouched  hat 
and  a  thick  staff,  and  known  among  the  peasants 
as  the  ‘  odd  gentleman  from  England.’  ”  At 
the  same  time  he  changed  his  seat  in  Parliament 
from  Stockbridge  to  Preston.  His  grandfather  had 
a  mansion  in  Preston,  and  nearly  every  house  in  the 
town,  indeed,  belonged  to  him.  So  it  seemed  nat¬ 
ural  enough  that  Mr.  Stanley  should  represent  it. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  people  of  Preston  soon 
wearied  of  him.  He  was  not  conciliatory,  and, 
stranger  still,  he  contrived  to  make  himself  unpopu¬ 
lar  by  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  Borough  races.  It 
was  no  part  of  his  Parliamentary  duties,  he  said,  to 
subscribe  to  races.  Therefore,  when  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  Under-Secretaryship  of  the  Colonies  in 
Lord  Goderich’s  Administration,  and  when  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  constituents  for  re-clection,  he  was 
opposed,  and  that  successfully,  W  Henry  Hunt, 
better  known  as  Orator  Hunt.  The  family  were 
very  angry ;  the  old  Earl  pulled  down  his  mansion 
in  the  town,  which  he  would  never  enter  again  ;  and 
it  may  be  supposed  that  his  disappointment  did  not 
make  young  Stanley  less  eager  than  before  for  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reform.  Another  seat  was  found  for 
him  at  Windsor,  where  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  retired 
in  his  favor.  It  may  here  be  added  that  he  sat  for 
Windsor  till  1832;  that  then  he  was  elected  for 
North  Lancashire  ;  and  that  he  continued  to  repre¬ 
sent  that  constituency  till  he  went  to  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Lord  Goderich’s  Government  never  met  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  Mr.  Stanley’s  remarkable  gifts  were  not 
fully  displayed  until,  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Grey 
.to  power,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  for  Iieland, 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  being  Lord-Lieutenant. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  made  his  chief  mark  as 
an  orator.  The  people  demanded  Parliamentary 
Reform,  and  Mr.  Stanley  was  one  of  those  most  ar¬ 
dent  in  the  cause.  There  are  many  still  living  who 
speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  dash  of  his  unstudied 
eloquence,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  He  had 
all  the  irresistible  impulse  of  youth,  and  he  had  the 
intense  love  of  battle.  He  was  ready  in  a  moment 
to  harangue  a  multitude.  Up  he  would  get  on  a 
chair  or  a  table,  and  send  forth  a  torrent  of  decla¬ 
mation  that  carried  all  before  it.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  was  naturally  more  restrained.  Here 
he  had  to  measure  himself  in  debate  with  Peel  and 
with  the  great  O,  as  he  was  called.  O’Connell  en¬ 
tered  Parliament  with  a  tremendous  reputation,  and 
excited  not  a  little  fear.  He  was  like  the  Plulistine, 
Goliath  of  Gath,  come  to  defy  the  Senate.  Who 
could  withstand  him?  Surely,  not  this  stripling, 
Mr.  Stanley,  with  whom  O’Connell  had  begun  his 
acquaintance  by  calling  him  in  his  coarse  style  con- 
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temptuous  names.  Mr.  Stanley  liked  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  fight,  and  was  quite  willing  to  meet 
O’Connell  on  equal  terms.  He  went  into  the  con¬ 
test  with  the  zest  of  a  pugilist.  He  spoke  of  O’Con¬ 
nell  in  those  days  as  a  “  heavy  weiglit,”  and  of  his 
encounters  with  him  as  “  rounds  ” ;  and  the  univer¬ 
sal  opinion  is  that  in  these  “  rounds  ”  the  great  Irish¬ 
man,  notwithstanding  his  eloquence,  came  ofi‘  sec¬ 
ond  best.  Indeed,  O’Connell  soon  learnt  to  hold 
the  Irish  Secretary  in  salutary  awe,  and  showed  his 
feeling  in  that  respect  by  taunting  Mr.  Stanley  with 
his  haughtiness  and  scornful  bearing.  In  reference 
to  these  taunts  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a  pointed  re¬ 
mark.  “  Often, ”  he  said,  “  have  I  heard  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  taunted  with  his  aristocratic 
demeanor.  I  rather  think  I  should  hear  fewer  com¬ 
plaints  on  that  score  if  he  were  a  less  powerful  op¬ 
ponent  in  debate.”  This  tribute  of  praise  from  the 
leader  of  the  opposite  party  may  be  taken  as  proof 
of  a  success  which  could  not  be  gainsaid. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  then,  indeed,  the  chief  delight 
of  St.  Stephen’s,  and  it  was  the  great  Parliamen¬ 
tary  pastime  of  the  period  to  hear  him  and  the 
burly  Irish  demagogue  attack  and  reply  to  each 
other,  —  O’Connell,  witli  his  broad  humor  and 
his  fen  id  passion,  —  humor  and  passion,  how’ever, 
which  were  more  effective  with  a  popular  than  with 
a  senatorial  audience,  —  Mr.  Stanley,  with  his  more 
delicate  wit,  his  stinging  retorts,  and  his  straight- 
hitting  arguments,  doming  was  more  nuiiark^le 
than  the  contrast  between  the  man  and  the  orator. 
In  private  he  was  playful  as  a  kitten,  restless  as  a 
child,  and  one  might  wonder  how  such  a  big  boy 
could  ever  be  a  so&r  statesman.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  got  up  to  speak  he  was  colleeteil  and  calm, 
at  least,  as  calm  as  any  one  can  be  in  the  passion 
of  oratory,  and  there  was,  with  all  its  boyish  glee, 
an  unexpected  stateliness  and  rhythm  in  his  style 
and  fashion  of  address.  Then,  again,  when  he  sat 
down,  —  we  are  speaking  of  his  earlier  days,  —  he 
would  relapse  into  restlessness,  now  resting  his  feet 
in  queer  places,  perhaps  on  a  table,  and  now  sud¬ 
denly,  as  lie  felt  the  blow  from  an  ^versary  curl¬ 
ing^  them  under  his  seat,  and  moving  alKiut. 

Be  his  style,  however,  what  it  might,  he  was 
the  delight  of  his  friends,  the  terror  of  nis  foes,  and 
the  admiration  of  all.  Tlie  best  description  of  him 
is  to  be  found  in  the  verses  of  Lord  Lytton,  —  in 
his  poem  of  the  New  Timon.  Lord  Lytton  proba¬ 
bly  felt  that  in  this  poem  he  did  but  scant  justice  to 
the  powers  of  O’Coqnell,  and  therefore  in  another 
effort  of  his  muse,  devoted  entirely  to  the  oratory 
of  St.  Stephen’s,  he  endeavored  with  characteristic 
candor  to  repair  the  wrong,  writing  as  follows ;  — 

^  But  DOi  to  EriD*»  coumr  chtof  denj, 

I#urge  if  hid  fMuItt,  timers  larfre  apulni^j  ; 

Child  of  a  luod  that  ne'er  had  known  repose, 

Our  rights  and  hleMings,  Ireland’s  wrongs  and  woes  ; 

Hate  at  8t.  Omer’s  into  caution  drilled. 

In  Dublin  law*courts  subtilized  aud  skilled  ; 

Hate  in  the  man,  whatever  else  appear 
Fickle  or  false,  was  steadfast  and  sincere  ; 

But  with  that  hate  a  nobler  passion  dwelt. 

To  hate  the  Saxon  was  to  lore  the  Celt. 

Had  that  fierce  rniler  sprung  from  Koglish  sires, 

His  creed  a  Frotestani’s,  his  birth  a  squire’s, 

No  blander  PolHo,  whom  our  Bar  affords, 

Had  graced  the  woolsack  and  cajol^tl  My  Lords. 

Pass  t>y  hU  faults,  his  art  be  here  allowed. 

Mighty  as  Chatham,  give  him  but  a  crowd  ; 

Hear  him  in  Senates,  second-rate  at  btst. 

Clear  in  a  statement,  happy  in  a  jest  \ 

Sought  be  to  shiue,  th*  n  c  ertain  to  displease  $ 

Tawdry,  y<  t  cuarse-prkine  1,  tinsel  upou  fiiesc'  ; 

HisTiun  ttr  ngth  musi  touch  what  gave  It  birth. 

Hear  him  to  mobs  and  on  his  mother  earth  1  ” 


Lord  Lytton  g.iys,  not,  however,  confining  his  de¬ 
scription  to  the  splendid  encoimters  of  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley’s  youth :  — 

^One  after  one  the  lords  of  time  advance  — 

ILre  Stanley  mrets  —  how  liftanley  scorns,  the  glanss  I 
The  brilliant  chief,  irregulany  great, 

Frank,  haughty,  rash  —  the  Kupert  of  Debate  ! 

Nor  gout  nor  t(dl  his  freshness  can  destroy, 

And  tisse  still  bwves  all  Kton  in  the  boy  \ 

First  ill  the  class  and  keenest  tn  the  ring. 

He  sape  like  Gladstone  and  he  fights  like  Spring. 

Fv'n  at  the  feast  his  pluck  pervades  llie  board. 

And  dauntless  gamecocks  mbolize  their  lord. 

Lo  where  atilt  at  friend  —  If  barrtd  from  foe  — 

He  scours  the  grouml  and  volunteers  the  blow, 

And,  tired  with  conquest  over  Dan  and  Suob, 

Plants  a  sly  bruiser  ou  the  nose  of  Bob  ^ 

I  Decorous  &>b,  tn.>  friendly  to  reprove, 

I  Suggests  fresh  fighting  in  the  next  remove, 

'  Ami  prompts  his  chum,  in  hopes  the  vein  to  cool, 

I  To  the  prim  benches  of  the  upi>er  school. 

I  Yet  who  not  listens  with  delighted  smile 

To  the  pure  SaxiMi  of  that  silver  style  f 
In  the  cleur  style  a  heart  hs  clear  is  seen, 

I  Prompt  to  the  rash  —  revolting  from  tlie  mean.*’ 

In  1833  Mr.  Stanley  left  the  Iri^h  Office  and  be¬ 
came  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  an  office 
which  he  also  afterwards  filled  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Of  his  Colonial  administration  there  is  but 
one  thing  to  be  said,  —  that  under  him  slavery  was 
abolished.  This  was  a  great  and  good  woik  to  do, 
and  he  entered  heart  anri  soul  into  it ;  yet  he 
had  so  little  to  claim  in  the  origination  of  this  policy 
and  in  preparing  the  mind  of  the  country  for  it  that 
his  name  Is  not  often  remembered  in  connection  with 
it.  We  are  much  more  apt  to  think  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment  as  the  work  of  Brougham  and  Wilberlbree  and 
Clarkson.  It  belongs,  however,  to  Mr.  Stanley’s  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Colonies,  and  when  people  ask, 
“  What  has  he  done  ?  what  great  Ixmefieial  measure 
has  he  carried  ?  ”  this  must  be  set  down  to  his  ac¬ 
count.  With  regard  to  his  Colonial  administration 
in  other  resiieets,  the  most  we  can  say  is,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  say  about  it.  But  con¬ 
sidering  the  circumstances,  that  is,  after  all,  say¬ 
ing  a  good  deal.  Lord  Derby  was  a  man  without 
many  ideas  in  statesmanship.  Give  him  a  cause  to 
fight,  and  he  would  light  like  a  hero.  Give 
him  an  idea  to  express,  and  he  could  express  it 
with  great  force  and  defend  it  with  uncommon  ani¬ 
mation.  But  he  was  in  statesmanship  what  he  was 
in  literature.  He  could  not  originate,  he  could  only 
translate,  he  could  only  transmute.  He  ibund  the 
Colonics  in  existence,  and  he  found  a  policy  at  the 
Colonial  Office.  He  could  adopt  that  policy,  and  he 
administered  it  with  skill. 

But  unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  the  time 
had  arrived  when  a  new  policy  was  necessary, 
when  the  Colonies  had  become  so  developed  that 
some  change  was  demanded  in  their  relations  with 
the  mother  country.  It  was  not  in  the  Mr. 
Stanley  of  Lord  Grey’s  Administration,  nor  in  the 
Lord  Stanley  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  to  originate  the 
change.  Sir  William  Molesworth  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  might  cry  aloud  in  the  streets, 'and  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  theirs  was  a  new  idea, 
which  had  to  make  its  way,  and  wliich  had  not  yet 
found  an  entrance  into  the  exceedingly  quick  yet 
unoriginative  mind  of  Lord  Derby.  So  it  happens 
that  of  his  Colonial  policy,  as  a  whole,  we  have 
nothing  to  say. 

In  this  reference,  however,  to  his  Colonial  policy 
we  have  touched  on  a  remarkable  fact,  —  namely, 
that  Lord  Stanley,  having  begun  his  political  career 
as  a  Whig,  had  veered  round  to  the  Tories,  and  at 
length  took  office  under  Peel.  In  1834  be  separated 
himself  from  the  Whigs  on  the  question  of  the  Irish 


Of  O’Connell’s  great  adversary,  this  is  what  |  himself  from  the  Whigs  on  the  question  of  the  Irish 
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Church,  —  he,  witli  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  others,  resisting  the  proposed  ap¬ 
propriation  of  its  surplus  revenues  to  purposes  of 
education.  He  lived  to  see  the  Irish  Establishment 
entirely  swept  away,  and  no  one  was  more  stren¬ 
uous  than  he  in  opposition  to  that  reform.  In 
ju(hj;ing  of  the  course  taken  by  a  statesman  so  im¬ 
pulsive  in  temper  and  so  hot  in  debate  as  Lord 
Derby,  we  have  to  look  to  his  training  lor  the  wigin 
of  much  in  his  conduct.  Ills  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  he  himself  began  his 
public  life  by  writing  an  exposition  of  the  Parables 
tor  children.  Lord  Derby  was  one  of  those  men 
who  can  rarely  get  beyond  what  has  been  instilled 
into  them.  It  was  much  the  same  in  the  matter 
of  the  Com  Laws.  He  was  a  handsome  like¬ 
ness  of  his  grandfather,  whose  love  of  sport  he  in¬ 
herited. 

This  grandfather  did  not  die  till  1834,  when  his 
grandson  was  35  years  of  age.  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  Lord  Derby  imbibed  nothing  from  his  grandfa¬ 
ther  but  addiction  to  sport  ?  Nobody  more  hearti¬ 
ly  than  the  celebrated  cockiighting  Earl  joined  Fox 
in  his  opposition  to  the  Free  Trade  schemes  of  Pitt, 
who  had  studied  Adam  Smith  and  was  a  convert  to 
his  views.  Fox  was  dead  against  the  French  Com¬ 
mercial  Treaty  of  Pitt,  just  as  Lord  Derbv  was  dead 
against  tlie  French  Commercial  Treaty  ot' Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  And  Lord  Derby,  therefore,  when  he  re¬ 
sisted  the  Free  Trade  proposed  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  was  but  observing  the  traditions  of  his  house. 
In  1834,  when  he  resisted  the  Appropriation  Clause, 
and  in  1846,  when  he  refused  to  join  Peel  in  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  he  was  only  proving  his  in¬ 
capacity  to  get  beyond  the  influence  of  early  educa¬ 
tion. 

Lord  Stanley,  we  have  said,  left  office  and  the 
Whigs  in  1834,  carrying  with  him  several  friends, 
of  whom  the  most  able  was  Sir  James  Graham.  It 
was  with  reference  to  this  secession  that  O’Connell, 
in  his  most  humorous  manner,  twitching  his  wig  and 
rolling  his  eye,  quoted  the  couplet  alter  which  II.  B. 
made  one  of  his  best  sketches :  — 

down  thy  9teep,  romantic  Aflhl>oumc,  glides 
The  Drrby  l)llly  with  lu  sis  iiitidei.’^ 

The  secession  of  the  Derby  Dilly  put  a  stop  for  the 
time  to  all  schemes  for  the  appropriation  of  me  funds 
of  the  Irish  Church ;  and  in  the  end,  also,  the  Derby 
Dilly  found  its  way  into  the  Tory  camp.  On  the 
fall  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  first  Ministry,  indeed,  when 
Peel  in  1834  attempted  to  form  a  Goverament,  he 
made  overtures  to  L  ird  Stanley  and  his  fiiends, 
which  were  rejected.  Seven  years  later,  when  Lord 
Melbourue's  Ministry  could  no  longer  resist  the  out¬ 
cry  of  public  opinion,  and  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  for 
the  second  time  undertook  to  form  a  Government, 
these  overtures  were  renewed  and  were  accepted. 
Lord  Stanley  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Tory 
party,  though  he  was  much  too  independent,  and 
too  willing  to  smite  friends  as  well  as  foes,  to  make 
its  leader  feel  perfectly  at  case  with  him.  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Peel  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  raise  Lord  Stan¬ 
ley  before  his  time  to  the  Upper  House,  and  he  had 
good  reason  for  his  distrust. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  could  not  be  delayed.  If  Lord  Stanley  could 
have  seen  his  way  to  stand  by  Peel  in  that  emei^ 
gency  and  to  accept  Free  'Trade,  the  Tory  party 
would  never  have  been  broken  up,  for  those  who 
might  still  shout  for  Protection  had  no  chief  of 
name  and  influence  enough  to  hold  tliem  together. 
But  in  that  great  crisis  Lord  Stanley  was  bound 


all  the  traditions  of  his  family  to  resist  Free 
'Trade.  His  hereditary  antipathy  to  he  proposed 
change  had  no  counterpoise  in  any  personal  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  political  chief.  ILs  intellect  was 
too  playful  to  sympathize  with  the  earnestness  of 
such  men  as  Sir  Iwbert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  could  be  grave  when  occa<‘ion  required ;  but 
gravity  rather  bored  him,  and  one  may  be  allowed 
to  doubt  whether  in  his  secret  heart  the  awful  so¬ 
lemnity  and  pompous  verbosity  of  Peel’s  style  when 
he  was  in  a  difficulty  did  not  appear  to  him  as 
something  verging  on  humbug,  just  as  at  a  later 
period  he  had  no  patience  and  little  regard  for  the 
elaborate  scrupulosity  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  re¬ 
sult  in  the  great  conjuncture  of  1846  was  that  Lord 
.Stanley  broke  loose  from  the  sway  of  Peel.  'The 
rank  and  file  of  the  Tories  rallied  round  Lord 
Stanley;  Peel  fell  never  to  ri.^e  to  office  again; 
and  his  immediate  followers  gradually  went  over 
to  the  opposite  party. 

'Tliis  was  the  turning-point  of  Lord  Stanley’s  ca^ 
reer,  lor  he  was  soon  formally  and  by  the  advice  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  installed  in  the  leadership 
of  the  'Tories.  It  may  have  been  observed  that 
there  was  unusual  formality  in  the  transfer  of  the 
leadership  of  the  party  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Lord 
Stanley,  and  that  Lord  Stanley  showed  unusual  re¬ 
luctance  to  accept  a  responsibility  which  no  other 
man  could  possinly  have  undertaken  with  success. 
Whj'  this  formality  ?  Why  this  reluctance  ?  The 
fact  is  that  the  position  of  Lord  Stanley  was  one  of 
considei'able  delicacy,  inasmuch  as  he  was  born  and 
bred  a  Whig,  and  his  alliance  with  the  Tories  was 
of  verj'  recent  origin.  11’ Lord  Stanley  had  tcea  a 
Tory  from  the  first,  there  could  have  been  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  as  to  his  at  once  stepping  into  the  vacant 
lace.  His  claims  were  pre-eminent,  by  reason  of 
is  vast  influence  and  his  unrivalled  ability.  The 
question  was.  How  could  he  who  had  forsmten  the 
Whig  ranks  but  twelve  years  before,  and  who  had 
joined  the  Tory  ranks  but  five  or  six  years  before, 
assume  the  command  of  a  party  in  which  he  might 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  alien  ?  Would  the  Tories 
accept  the  leadership  of  their  convert  'i  'The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  therefore,  came  forward  in  the  most 
authoritative  manner  to  decide  the  question  and  to 
gazette  Lord  Stanley  to  the  lead  of  his  party. 

That  party  was  now  little  better  than  a  forlorn 
hope.  It  was  weak  in  its  numbers  and  discredited 
in  its  aims.  It  was,  indeed,  almost  a  laughing-stock 
in  the  country.  In  Parliament  there  was  a  tremen¬ 
dous  force  arrayed  against  it,  strong,  not  merely  in 
numbers,  but  also  in  the  ability,  the  experience,  and 
the  repute  of  the  statesmen  who  were  at  the  head  of 
it.  Lord  Stanley,  however,  found  in  Lord  George 
Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli  lieutenants  of  great  cour¬ 
age  and  force  of  character,  men  who  could  fight  a 
losing  battle  with  skill  and  keep  the  party  together. 
'They  held  on  and  fought  manfully  against  over¬ 
whelming  odds  and  every  kind  of  disappointment, 
until  at  the  end  of  six  years  they  actually  found 
their  way  into  Downing  Street. 

They  did  so,  however,  not  through  their  own 
strength,  but  through  the  dissensions  of  their  adver¬ 
saries.  'Those  adversat^s  were  many  and  power¬ 
ful,  but  there  was  no  one  among  them  who  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  commanding  influence.  In  point  of 
fact.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  really  the  strongest 
man  among  them,  and  who  in  the  end  rose  to  su¬ 
preme  power,  was  then  the  object  of  not  a  little  dis¬ 
trust,  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  was  eventually 
ejected  firom  office.  He  took  a  speedy  revenge  by 
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turning  out  those  who  had  turned  him  out.  By 
these  disacnsions  of  their  chiefs  the  Whigs  were 
disorganized,  and  Lord  Derby  —  who  had  succeed¬ 
ed  to  his  title  in  1851  —  was,  in  1852,  commanded 
by  the  Queen  to  form  a  Government.  Although 
supported  in  the  House  of  Commons  only  by  a  hope¬ 
less  minority,  he  was  courageous  enough  to  under¬ 
take  the  duty  imposed  upon  him,  and  made  up  a 
Cabinet  of  men  almost  all  of  whom  were  then  new 
to  their  work,  and  some  of  them  almost  unknown. 
They  tasted  the  sweets  of  office  for  a  few  months, 
but  that  was  all.  In  these  few  months  they  were 
compelled  to  accept  the  policy  of  Free  Trade,  in 
opposition  to  which  they  liad  b^n  banded  together. 
In  these  few  months,  also,  the  op|)osing  chiefs  came 
to  terms  with  each  other,  agreed  to  sink  their  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  to  join  in  a  coalition  of  “  all  the  ^ 
talents  ”  under  the  rule  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 

Lonl  Derby  and  his  friends,  therefon.-,  had  very 
soon  again  to  re'a;,se  into  the  cold  shade  of  Oppo¬ 
sition.  Unfortunately  for  them,  not  only  were  the 
“  big  battalions  ”  against  them  ;  but  also  they  had 
no  policy  that  could  be  plainly  put  forward  —  all 
their  policy  was  “  looming  in  the  future.”  The 
leaders  of  uie  party  were  in  their  own  minds  liberal 
enough ;  but  they  dared  not  speak  what  they  be¬ 
lieved,  for  the  main  body  of  the  party  were  obsti¬ 
nate  and  obstructive. 

It  must  have  been  a  relief  to  Lord  Derby  when 
he  resigned  the  seals  of  office,  held  on  such  terms 
as  he  had  been  compelled  to  accept.  lie  had  gained 
this,  however,  by  his  year  of  office,  —  that  he  had 
brought  a  certain  number  of  men  into  training, 
that  he  had  shown  them  to  be  capable  of  routine 
work,  and  that  he  had  placed  them  before  the 
country  as  pos.'iiblc  Ministers.  He  had  now  to  bide 
his  time  in  Opposition  again,  encouraging  his  fol¬ 
lowers  by  attacks,  by  great  field  days,  and  by  the 
usual  watchfulness  of  political  warfare.  The  chief 
burden  of  this  work,  of  course,  fell  upon  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  Lord  Derby 
also  bore  his  share  of  the  burden  through  five  more 
years  of  Opposition,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
was  again  enabled  to  comfort  Ms  party  with  the 
spoils  of  office.  It  was  still  as  before,  however, 
tnrough  the  dissensions  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
not  through  the  strength  of  his  own  following,  that 
he  was  able  to  install  them  in  Downing  Street.  Lord 
Abeideen  had  retired,  and  Lord  Palmerston  was 
in  power,  but  not  yet  with  such  absolute  devo¬ 
tion  from  his  party  as  he  afterwards  received. 
There  were  still  mutineers  among  them,  and  one 
day,  on  account  of  his  supposed  subservience  to  1 
France,  they  turned  upon  him  and,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Tories,  placed  him  in  a  minority  which 
forced  him  to  resign.  Lord  Derby,  himself  in  a 
minority,  accepted  office  in  his  place,  and  succeeded 
in  forming  a  Ministry  which  was  less  weak  than 
the  one  he  had  collected  in  1852.  A  Ministry 
which  could  boast  of  such  men  as  Lord  Derby  him¬ 
self,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  Lord  Stanley, 
General  Peel,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
Sir  John  Pakington,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  could 
not  well  be  described  as  wanting  in  Liberal  ideas. 

What  it  most  wanted  ^is  to  secure  the  supjmrt 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  just  then  hung  loose  tirom 
party  and  represented,  if  not  in  numbers,  yet  in 
weight,  a  neuU’al  party  of  not  a  little  power  which 
would  go  far  to  turn  the  scales  in  a  Division.  Mr. 
Gladstone  declined  to  join  Lord  Derby’s  Cabinet ; 
but  he  was  not  hostile  to  it,  and  he  accepted  a  pro¬ 
posal  made  to  him  by  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  then  at 


the  Colonial  Office,  that  he  should  undertake  a 
special  mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  is  general¬ 
ly  supposed  that  this  evidence  of  good-will  might 
have  been  nurtured  into  a  closer  alliance  between 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Tory  party ;  but  Lord  Der- 
by  had  as  little  sympathy  with  iMr.  Gladstone  as 
with  Sir  R.  Peel ;  he  could  not  help  making  a  ]K>or 
just  about  the  ff  uitlessness  of  that  mission  to  Greece ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  lost  to  the  Tories  forever. 
Still,  the  Government  was  more  than  respectable, 
and  all  that  it  wanted  for  success  was  a  majority. 
One  thing  is  especially  to  lie  noted  about  it,  and 
that  is  the  presence  in  the  Cabinet  of  a  father  and 
son,  the  fattier  being  Lord  Derby  himself,  the  son 
being  tbe  heir  to  his  titles  and  a  statesman  of 
proved  ability.  It  was  a  most  extraordinary  conilri- 
nation,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  father 
had  a  more  perlect  sympathy  with  the  grave  sobri¬ 
ety  of  the  son  than  with  the  pompousness  of  Sir  R. 
Peel  Of  the  terrible  earnestness  of  Mr.'  Gladstone. 

The  Tory  Ministry  of  1858  -  59  made  a  good  fight. 
In  face  of  considerable  resistance  they  carried 
tlieir  India  Bill,  by  which  the  government  of  our 
most  irolendid  dependency  was  transferred  from  the 
East  rodia  Company  to  the  Sovewdgn ;  and  in  a 
most  memorable  debate  on  Lord  Canning’s  Indian 
[  policy  they  completely  routed  their  adversaries. 

I  Not  only  was  Lord  Derby’s  Government  successfnl 
I  in  its  Indian  poli^,  but  in  other  respects  also  it 
made  its  mark.  'I^us  the  Colonial  administration 
of  Sir  Edward  Lytton  showed  a  vigorous  originality 
which  gave  great  satisfaction  ;  and  the  attempt  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  carry  a  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  although  it  was  unsuccessful,  has  extorted 
the  praise  even  of  his  opponents.  The  House  of 
Commons  rejected  this  scheme,  and  the  country, 
when  it  wa.s  appealed  to,  failed  to  give  it  support. 
But  the  real  reason  why  Lord  Derby’s  Government 
was  displaced  in  1 859  was  the  condition  of  afiairs 
abroad.  It  was  the  year  of  the  Italian  war ;  we 
seemed  to  be  tlux^atened  with  disturbance  on  all 
sides  ;  questions  of  the  utmost  complication  and  of 
immense  importance  were  pending ;  and  it  was  felt 
to  be  of  paramount  necessity  that  the  statesman 
who  had  shown  most  power  to  deal  with,  foreign 
States  and  Courts  should  have  the  helm  in  bb 
hands. 

Our  representatives  might  talk  and  divide  on 
questions  of  home  politics,  such  as  tliat  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform ;  but  before  and  behind  all  was 
one  dominant  thought  of  the  time,  that  our  foreign 
relations  needed  the  chief  attention,  and  that  Lord 
Palmerston  should  be  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Lord 
Palmerston  came  into  power;  held  it  easily  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  followed  in  office  by 
Lord  Russell.  For  seven  long  years  the  Tories 
languished  in  the  wilderness ;  and  if  at  length  they 
got  their  reward,  it  was  once  more  not  through 
tlieir  own  strength,  but  through  the  disorganization 
of  the  enemy  bereft  of  its  great  leader. 

In  the  seven  years’  interval  Lord  Derby  began 
to  show  signs  of  advancing  age.  It  was  not  in  his 
mind,  indeed,  that  he  showed  signs  of  decay,  but 
in  his  frame.  His  walk  became  less  clastic;  his 
voice  lost  much  of  its  wonderful  tone ;  we  began 
to  hear  often  of  severe  illness;  and  it  was  under- 
stoo<l  that  he  was  disinclined  to  enter  again  upon 
the  toils  of  office.  Still,  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
himself  to  his  party,  and  was  always  ready  to  take 
his  share  of  work  on  any  battle-day.  No  one 
joined  more  earnestly  than  he,  for  example,  in  the 
struggles  of  his  party  with  Mr.  Gladstone  when  the 
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French  Treaty,  with  the  6nancial  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  it,  was  under  discussion,  llis  speech  on 
the  repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty  was  a  wonder  in  its 
way,  —  a  marvel  of  lelicitous  statement  and  clear 
arrangement  of  hnancial  details ;  but  it  could  give 
those  who  heal'd  it  no  adequate  idea  of  his  old 
stylo,  —  its  music,  its  6re,  its  rapwlity,  its  irresisti¬ 
ble  dash.  It  may  be  regarded,  also,  as  a  sign  of 
age,  though  certainly  not  of  decay,  that  he  now 
reverted  much  to  his  lK>oks  and  to  the  studies  of 
bis  youth.  He  set  himself  the  task  of  translating 
the  Iliad.  He  had  been  fond  of  translation  in  his 
youth,  .'’.nd  had  cultivated  the  art  with  some  success, 
as  a  recent  collection  of  his  minor  translations 
from  various  languages  —  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French —  abundantly  proves.  And  now,  in  his  old 
ago,  the  brilliant  chief  returned  to  his  classical 
studies,  and  tbund  that  he  could  bear  his  gout  bet¬ 
ter  in  company  with  the  Greeks.  That  he  should 
undertake  the  translation  of  Homer  shows  that  he 
had  lost  nothing  of  his  old  selfk'onfidenee,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  confidence  was  justified. 
Tlie  translation  is  full  of  spirit ;  does  honor  both 
to  Lord  Derby’s  scholarshij)  and  to  his  poetical 
faculty  ;  and  we  can  well  believe  that  it  gave  him 
great  delight  in  its  progress.  He  took  as  much  in¬ 
terest  in  it  as  a  boy  author ;  liked  to  have  it  criti¬ 
cised,  and  enjoyed  praise  of  his  work.  The  work 
had  been  a  labor  of  love  to  him,  and  he  felt  that  be 
had  been  successful  in  it.  We  are  not  going  to 
make  invidious  comparisons,  nor  to  say  that  it 
superscidos  other  translations ;  but  it  was  a  work 
of  which  he  had  reason  to  be  proud,  which  scholars 
may  consult  with  advantage,  and  which  those  who 
like  translations  will  always  read  with  pleasure. 

The  later  events  of  Lord  Derby’s  career  are  so 
recent  that  a  word  about  them  will  be  enough. 
He  led  his  party  into  power  in  the  summer  of 
18C6;  during  the  next  year  the  great  Tory  Chief 
induced  his  tbllowers  to  pass  an  Act  estatilishing 
Household  Sutt'rage,  and  early  in  the  following  one 
ho  resigned  the  direction  of  his  Government  and 
of  his  party  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  himself  retiring  very 
much  into  private  life,  and  content  to  serve  rather  as 
an  adviser  than  as  a  commander  of  the  Tory  host. 
In  this  new  position,  only  one  year  alter  he  had  re¬ 
signed  his  command,  he  saw  a  strange  thing  happen, 
—  the  House  of  Lords  on  a  question  of  high  imlicy 
voting  one  way  and  he  himself  voting  another.  It 
is  possible  that  had  he  continued  to  lead  his  party 
he  would  have  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Irish  Church  Bill,  but  having  resigncil  the  com¬ 
mand  he  was  more  free  to  vote  according  to  his 
wishes. 

Lord  Derby’s  leadership  of  the  Tory  party,  which 
extended  over  twenty-one  years,  shows  two  tilings 
very  clearly,  —  one,  that  never  was  the  leader  of  a 
great  party  so  wanting  in  a  declared  policy;  the  other, 
that  never  was  the  leader  of  a  gi'eat  party  so  im¬ 
plicitly  trusted.  If  we  ask  what  is  Tory  policy,  we 
are  told  that  it  i.s  Conservative.  But  such  men  as 
Mr,  Disraeli  and  Lord  Stanley  know  well  that  a 
policy  of  mere  conservation  is  inert  and  incapable 
of  continuance.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake 
committed  by  a  party  than  when  the  Tories  took 
the  word  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  called  themselves 
Conservatives.  Thenceforth  they  were  tied  down  to 
the  one  principle  of  stamling  still.  Mr.  Disraeli 
saw  the  mistake,  and  it  has  been  a  constant  habit 
of  his  to  call  his  party  Tories  and  not  Conserva¬ 
tives.  But  the  patty,  as  a  whole,  is  conscious 
of  itself  only  as  Conservative;  and  if  it  were 


likely  to  forget  that  it  is  Conservative,  its  oppo-  I 
nents  take  care  to  remind  them  of  it.  They  are 
Conservative,  and  yet  the  business  of  active  legis¬ 
lation  is  to  reform.  In  opposition,  therefore,  they 
are  sincere,  for  their  efforts  are  all  Conservative. 

The  moment  they  get  into  office  they  are  bound  to 
legislate,  and  legislation  is  nothing  if  it  does  not  1 
improve  and  reform.  Again  and  again  Lord  Derby 
has  induced  his  party  to  throw  their  principles  to 
the  winds ;  to  accept  measures  which  they  would 
fain  rescind,  and  to  propose  mea.sures  which  they  ] 
have  spent  their  lives  in  resisting.  The  way  in 
which  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  combined  to 
induce  the  party  in  1867  to  pass  a  measure  of  Rad¬ 
ical  Reform  making  the  Parliamentary  franchise 
depend  on  household  suffrage,  was  miraculous. 

Mr.  Disraeli  boasted  of  having  “  educated  ”  his 
party.  | 

But  what  was  the  nature  of  their  education  ?  It 
was  simply  this,  —  they  had  been  taugbt  by  severe 
experience  and  many  bitter  disappointments  that 
they  as  a  binly  were  very  dull ;  while  it  was  im-  j 
possible  to  deny  that  Lord  Derby  and  his  lieu¬ 
tenants  were  very  clever.  In  other  words,  it  had  j 

licen  dinned  into  them  by  events  that  they  must  | 

distrust  themselves  and  trust  their  leaders,  lliey  | 
really  did  not  know  what  was  the  Tory  policy.  i 
It  was  supposed  to  be  Conservative,’  but  Con¬ 
servative  it  was  not.  It  was  a  mystery.  It  was  j 
all  uncertainty.  But  there  was  Lord  Derby,  and 
he  must  know.  M'ho  was  half  so  clever  as  L'ird 
Derby?  Who  was  such  a  good  speaker  as  he? 
lie  who  could  at  once  translate  Greek  and  manage 
a  racing  stud,  who  led  the  House  of  Lonls  and 
owned  half  Liverpool  and  the  whole  town  of  Bury, 
and  who  in  his  fourth  score  of  years  had  all  the 
playfulness  of  a  schoolboy,  was  to  the  British  Tory 
superhuman.  Certainly,  there  was  in  this  brilliant 
man  of  many  gifts,  of  rare  accomplishments,  of 
splendid  lineage,  and  of  immense  wealth  the  very 
stuff  that,  conjoined  to  his  own  self-confidence,  his 
straightforward  style,  and  his  unfailing  vivacity, 
should  command  submission.  Submission  was  the 
more  readily  yielded  because  his  style  of  command 
was  not  aiTogant.  He  was  carelessly  and  natural¬ 
ly  playful.  To  see  him  in  private  it  often  seemed 
as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  merry.  His 
style  was  so  natural  that  it  became  easy  to  yield  to 
it ;  and  no  great  party  in  the  present  century  has 
yielded  such  perfect  submission  for  such  a  length 
of  time  to  one  man  as  the  Tories  gave  to  their 
splendid  chief,  who  won  all  the  more  confidence 
inasmuch  as  he  never  seemed  to  calculate,  but 
to  move  straight  on  with  the  heroic  force  of  im¬ 
pulse. 

We  have  spoken  of  Lord  Derby  chiefly  as  a 
statesman.  But,  after  all,  it  is  the  man — ever 
brilliant  and  impulsive  —  that  has  most  won  the 
admiration  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  a  splendid 
specimen  of  an  Englishman,  and  whether  he  was 
engaged  in  furious  debate  with  demagogues,  or  in 
lowly  conversation  on  religion  with  little  children, 
or  in  parley  with  jockeys,  while  training  Toxophi- 
litc,  or  rendering  Homer  into  English  verse,  or  in 
stately  Latin  discourse  as  the  Chancellor  of  his 
University,  or  in  joyous  talk  in  a  drawing-room 
among  ladies  whom  he  delighted  to  chaff,  or  in 
caring  for  the  needs  of  Lancashire  o|K‘ratives,  tliere 
wa9  a  force  and  a  fire  about  him  that  acted  like  a 
spell.  Of  all  his  public  acts  none  did  him  more 
honor  and  none  made  a  deeper  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  than  that  to  whicdi  we 
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have  ju8t  alluded,  —  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of 
the  cotton  famine  in  Lancashire.  No  man  in  the 
kingdom  sympathized  more  truly  than  ho  with  the 
distress  of  the  poor  Lancashire  spinners,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  no  man  aid  so  much  as  he  for  their  relief. 
It  was  not  simply  that  he  gave  them  a  princely 
donation ;  he  worked  hard  lor  them  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  was  established  in  their  aid ;  he  was, 
indeed,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  committee,  and  for 
months  at  that  bitter  time  be  went  about  doing 
good  by  precept  and  example,  so  that  myriads  in 
Lancashire  now  bless  his  name.  He  will  long  live 
in  memory  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  in¬ 
deed  irresistible,  men  of  our  time,  —  a  man  pri¬ 
vately  beloved  and  publicly  admired,  who  showed 
extraordinary  cleverness  in  mdny  ways;  was  the 
greatest  orator  of  his  day,  and  was  the  most  bril¬ 
liant,  though  not  the  most  successful,  Piirliamen- 
tary  leader  of  the  last  half-century. 

HENRY  PARRY  LIDDON  AND  ANGLICAN 
ORATORY. 

What  is  the  exact  position  which  preaching  at 
the  pres<mt  day  occupies  in  the  “  world  and  the 
church  ”  ?  The  critics  and  cynics  say  that  the  noun 
substantive  “  sermon  ”  is  the  most  dreary  and  re¬ 
pellent  of  all  noun  substantives,  and,  as  a  rule, 
society  is  very  much  disposed  to  indorse  such  an 
expression  of  opinion.  When  the  silly  season  of 
the  “  Times  ”  sets  in,  laymen  often  seem  disposed 
to  repay  to  the  clergv  a  tithing  of  those  denuncia¬ 
tions  under  which  tbey  themselves  have  groaned. 
One  such  writer  ingeniously  suggests  that  the 
sounding-board  of  the  pulpit  should  be  constructed 
like  an  extinguisher,  and  by  a  process  of  machinery 
should  descend  upon  the  pastor’s  head  at  the  end  of 
twenty-five  minutes.  Another  considerately  pro¬ 
poses  that  Westminster  Abbey  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  permanent  use  of  Mr.  Spurgeon.  An¬ 
other  insists  that  sermons  should  be  confined  to  ten 
minutes;  that  it  should  be  allowable  to  the  con¬ 
gregation  to  withdraw  before  they  commence ;  or, 
happiest  expedient  still,  that  the  effete  institution 
of  sermons  should  be  totally  abolished.  We  believe 
that  this  is  the  object  practically  sought  by  those 
who  would  assign  very  curt  limitations  to  the  ser¬ 
mon.  The  question  of  short  sermons  is,  however, 
distinct  from  the  doctrine  of  no  sermons  at  all. 

The  clergy  sometimes,  but  much  too  rarely,  preach 
very  short  siTmons  indeed,  and  we  do  not  see  why 
the  practice  should  not  be  indefinitely  extended. 
The  Abb^  Mullois,  who  is  a  great  authority  in 
France  on  such  matters,  argues  that  sermons  of 
seven  minutes’  duration  might  suffice  in  a  very- 
great  number  of  instances.  Some  of  Dean  Stanley’s 
sermons  —  take  the  volume  of  those  which  he 
preached  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  —  can  be  read 
in  three  minutes,  and  could  be  hoard  in  five.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Denison  says  that  his  sermon  never  exceeds 
ten  minutes.  Some  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  sermons  are 
hardly  a  shade  longer.  The  sermons  preached  in 
college  chapel — sometimes  and  with  too  much 
reason  called  “  commonplaces  ”  —  rarely  if  ever 
exceed  ten  minutes,  and  if  they  did  there  would 
probably  be  a  college  row.  It  would  be  a  great  ac¬ 
commodation  to  the  public  if  a  list  of  London 
churches  could  be  issued  where  it  would  be  guar¬ 
anteed  that  the  length  of  the  sermon  should  not 
exceed  from  seven  to  ten  minutes.  We  suspect 
that  those  churches  would  be  much  better  attended 
than  those  where  the  incumbents  slip  over  their 


half-hour.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the 
possible  brevity  which  may  belong  to  the  sermon. 
If  the  divine  simply  wishes  to  make  a  little  exhor¬ 
tation  or  give  some  sound  religious  advice,  he  can 
do  so  in  a  very  brief  space,  sometimes  the  briefer 
the  better.  We  have  heard  of  a  sermon  which  was 
hardly  any  longer  than  its  text.  The  preacher 
took  the  wise  saying  in  the  Proverbs  about  giving 
to  the  poor  and  lending  to  the  Lord,  and  then  only 
said,  “  My  brethren,  you  have  heard  the  terms  of 
the  loan,  if  you  like  the  security,  come  down  with 
your  money.”  This  veracious  anecdote  closes  with 
the  assertion  that  the  collection  which  ensued  was 
of  the  most  triumphant  description.  But  while  a 
merely  praidical  or  hortatory  discourse  might  be 
included  within  a  very  few  minutes,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  line  of  argument  or  a  course  of  instruction 
would  require  an  ampler  allowance  of  time. 

It  is  also  generally  asserted  —  with  a  solid  sub¬ 
stratum  of  truth  —  that  the  length  of  a  sei  mon  is 
in  inverse  proportion  to  its  excellence.  The  clever 
remark  of  Dr.  South  is  continually  being  repeated, 
that  he  had  written  a  long  sermon  because  he  had 
not  time  to  write  a  short  one.  There  are  limits, 
however,  even  to  the  power  of  condensation.  Not 
even  Dr.  South  could  materially  abridge  a  propo¬ 
sition  of  Euclid’s  or  the  Binomial  Theorem.  It 
would  perhaps  be  about  as  difficult  to  abridge  But¬ 
ler  or  Barrow.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  unneces¬ 
sarily  consumed  in  extemporary  preaching  and 
pi?rhaps  an  equal  amount  by  extemporary  writing. 
Perhaps,  if  we  could  venture  to  be  generous  and 
candid,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  blame  might  equally  be  divided  between 
the  preachers  and  the  public.  The  public  can 
stanu  contentedly  a  frightful  amount  of  twaddle  in 

Carliament,  on  the  platform,  and  in  the  law-courts, 
ut  they  are  utterly  intolerant  of  what  they  may 
choose  to  consider  half  an  hour’s  twaddle  in  the 
pulpit.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  we  never,  or  at 
least  very  rarely,  hear  downright  twaddle  talked  in 
the  pulpit.  Wc  get  much  verbiage,  poor  illustra¬ 
tions,  thin,  inconsequent  reasonings;  or  sometimes 
the  discourse  w  a  mere  cento  of  heats,  with  desulto¬ 
ry,  ill-arranged  remarks  thereon. 

But  the  sermon  has  generally  a  meaning  and  al¬ 
ways  a  good  purpose,  and  it  is  odd  if  there  is  no 
crumb  at  all  worth  carrying  away.  We  are  afraid 
that  George  Herbert’s  old-fa^ioned  consolation  will 
hardly  in  these  days  be  accepted  ;  that  if  we  get  a 
lesson  in  patience,  and  the  benediction  that  comes 
at  the  end  of  the  sermon,  we  have  hardly  lost  our 
pains.  The  reason  of  the  weariness  felt  frequently 
is  that  people  really  do  not  eare  about  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  sermon.  It  is  like  picture-criticism 
for  those  who  do  not  care  for  pictures,  or  music- 
criticism  for  those  who  do  not  care  for  music.  In 
many  congregations  many  persons  resemble  school¬ 
boys  puzzling  over  authors  whose  meaning  they  do 
not  understand.  Such  persons  are  not  the  best 
judges  of  the  limit  of  time  within  which  a  preacher 
should  confine  himself.  The  instances  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  sermons,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
sufficiently  prove  that  it  is  possible  for  pulpit 
orators  to  rivet  the  attention  of  cultivated  audiences 
for  upwards  of  an  hour.  We  do  not  mention  the 
case  in  Scotland,  which  we  confess  imperfectly  to 
comprehend,  —  where  congregations  consider  them¬ 
selves  defrauded  if  they  get  oft*  with  much  less  than 
that  time.  Without  in  the  least  degree  vindicating 
the  use  of  long  sermons,  and  thinking  strongly  that 
most  sermons  might  well  be  abbreviated,  we  believe 
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that  there  are  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  long  sermons  could  hardly  be  avoided,  and 
in  the  interests  of  public  education  it  is  undesirable 
that  they  should. 

A  contrast  is  sometimes  drawn  between  the 
French  and  English  pulpit  very  much  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  latter.  We  noticed  such  a  contrast 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Pall  Mall.  ITie  French 
carefully  avoid  the  error  of  mixing  up  preaching, 
almonry,  and  the  confessional.  They  choose  their 
best  men  for  preaching,  and  assign  them,  tempora¬ 
rily,  positions  in  which  they  are  to  do  their  very 
best.  Hence  we  get  the  Conferences  and  such  bril¬ 
liant  examples  as  P6re  Felix  and  Lacordaire.  The 
French  preacher  makes  preaching  his  business,  and 
he  dues  it  well.  The  English  preacher  has  an  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  other  business  to  do,  and  he  does  it 
execrably.  He  resembles  the  hero  of  the  Homeric 
fi^gment :  — 

“  .Many  thing*  he  did,  but  none  he  did  weii. 

Him  the  gods  mmie  neither  a  Ralier  nor  a  hunter.” 

He  is  obliged,  on  eveiy  hebdomadal  occasion, 
whatever  his  inner  feelings  may  be,  to  be  devo¬ 
tional  and  hortatory.  He  has  to  give  the  inevita¬ 
ble  sermon,  in  the  conventional  manner,  at  the 
regulation  length.  He  has  not  got  the  moral  cour¬ 
age  to  limit  his  sermons  to  ten  minutes,  if  that  will 
include  all  that  he  has  really  got  to  say,  or  to  con¬ 
fess  himself  unprepared  and  read  aloud  the  sermon 
of  some  better  man,  or  to  have  a  system  of  exchange 
with  neighboring  clergymen,  which  would  enable 
him  to  write  fewer  and  better  sermons.  The  clergy¬ 
man  is  surrounded  with  many  secular  influences : 
he  is  frequently  little  better  than  a  relieving  officer. 
He  has  to  carry  tracts  to  old  women  and  play  at 
croquet  with  young  ladies.  In  fact,  he  is  always 
fetching  aud  carrying,  after  the  fashion  of  a  tame 
poodle.  He  has  little  time  for  that  broad,  gener¬ 
ous  culture  which  is  necessary  for  excellence  in  any 

Xcial  culture.  He  who  knows  nothing  but  the- 
gy  will  be  a  very  poor  theologian  indeed.  Yet, 
after  all,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  admit 
that  the  real  superiority  rests  with  the  French 
preacher;  we  question  if  the  services  at  Notre 
Dame  and  the  Madeleine  are  better  attended  than 
those  at  the  Abbey  and  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
although  in  these  the  same  discrimination  in  the 
choice  of  preachers  does  not  seem  to  exist,  neither 
is  the  same  high  standard  of  excellence  maintained. 
The  churches  in  France  are  practically  given  over 
to  women  and  children,  but  tnis  is  not  yet  the  case 
in  our  own  country.  The  country  church  is  still 
filled  by  all  the  respectable  families  of  a  neighboi^ 
hood.  Dean  Hook  mentions  some  sharp  fellow 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  making  himself  extremely 
witty  in  the  periodicals  at  the  expiense  of  the 
clergy ;  but  finding  an  opportunity  of  convincing 
himself  of  his  own  utter  incompetence  for  public 
speaking,  has  since  repentantly  declared  that  he 
will  never  do  so  again. 

The  Saturday  lleview  has  occupied  its  read¬ 
ers  with  an  appalling  enumeration  of  the  number 
of  sermons  preached  every  week  in  England.  Af¬ 
ter  stating  the  average  number  of  thousands  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  meditate  on  the  frightful  amount  of  bad 
reaching,  verbiage,  and  wasted  power  suggested 
^  such  statistics.  It  would  be  easy,  however,  to 
give  a  much  more  appalling  calculation.  Only 
imagine  the  immense  number  of  dinners  that  arc 
cooked  every  day  in  the  British  Isles,  with  the 
waste,  excess,  and  bad  cookery  connected  with 
them.  Yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  convince  an 
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Englishman  that  he  ought  to  omit  a  dinner  in  or-  I 
der  to  lessen  that  appalling  average.  In  the  same 
way  so  rooted  is  the  sermon  in  popular  habits  that  i 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  induce  tne  average  congre¬ 
gation  to  do  without  it.  Moreover,  as  a  man  can¬ 
not  recollect  any  particular  day  what  he  had  for 
dinner,  but  is  quite  sure  that  tbe  dinner  did  him 
good,  so  the  average  Christian,  tliough  he  cannot 
recollect  what  the  sermon  was  about,  is  sure  that 
it  was  a  good  influence  that  helped  to  keep  him  in 
good  ways. 

Yet  it  may  be  admitted  that  in  several  respects 
the  influence  of  the  pulpit  is  a  declining  influ¬ 
ence.  Popular  preaching  is  not  now  what  it  once 
was.  We  remember  the  time  when  everybody 
seemed  to  have  a  pet  parson  and  a  pet  doctor. 

But  now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unbelief  both  in 
parsons  and  in  doctors.  We  remember  the  time 
when  it  was  popularly  said  that  Mr.  Melvill,  Dr. 
McNeile,  and  Canon  Stowell  were  the  three  great¬ 
est  orators  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Yet  no  one 
now  goes  out  into  the  wilderness  —  that  is,  to 
Barnes  —  to  hear  Mr.  Melvill ;  and  we  have  heard 
the  late  Canon  Stowell  almost  hooted  down  by  an 
unsympathizing  clerical  audience ;  and  we  confess 
we  have  listened  with  considerable  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  “  great  and  good  ”  McNeile.  It  may 
be  said,  and  with  truth,  that  the  men  had  changed 
from  what  they  had  once  been.  But  the  times 
have  changed  also.  Mr.  Melvill’s  gorgeous  man¬ 
nerism,  with  its  rhetoric  and  its  ornamentation,  is 
now  out  of  date.  Mr.  Melvill  has  much  better 
merits  than  these,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  fu¬ 
ture  critics  will  seek  for  the  best  specimens  of 
pulpit  eloquence  in  volumes  of  his  sermons.  They 
contain  passages  absolutely  unsurpassed  in  English 
literature  for  eloquence  and  force.  But  the  public 
taste  now  prefers  a  simpler,  rugged,  and  more  sin¬ 
cere  style.  When  Melvill  used  to  preach,  the 
church  or  chapel  would  be  absolutely  besieged. 
The  steps  of  the  altar  and  the  pulpit  stairs  would 
be  covered  with  clustering  human  zoophytes,  and 
the  orator  could  scarcely  make  his  way  to  and  from 
the  vestry.  There  is  no  copyright  in  sermons,  and 
an  enterprising  publisher  would  print  Mr.  Melvill’s 
as  fast  as  they  were  delivered.  We  have  seen 
similar  scenes  in  Scotland  when  Mr.  Caird,  years 
ago  now,  would  leave  his  Highland  parish  to  preach 
in  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh.  Such  scenes  are  now 
very  rarely  paralleled  in  England.  Cheap  liter¬ 
ature  has  had  a  veiy  great  deal  to  do  with  tnis.  A 
hundred  subjects  of  intellectual  interest  are  now 
generally  discussed,  and  in  London  life  these  sub¬ 
jects  are  treated  with  peculiar  intensity.  If  you 
would  wish  to  know  what  the  lull  power  of  the  ser¬ 
mon  can  be,  you  should  observe  it  in  dissenting 
congregations  in  Wales  and  Cornwall.  There  they 
like  their  sermons  hot  and  strong,  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  get  them  hot  and  strong.  The  sermon  is 
there  everything  to  a  highly  excitable  and  imagina¬ 
tive  people,  —  poetry,  literature,  gossip,  criticism, 
the  drama,  and  what  not.  It  is  the  one  great  in¬ 
tellectual  stimulus  of  the  week.  Their  cravings 
for  intellectual  pleasure  can  hardly  be  satisfied  in 
any  other  way  than  this.  Londoners  have  hardly 
got  an  idea  of  all  that  a  sermon  may  be  capable  of 
being  and  efl'ecting. 

Yet  surely  Mr.  Liddon  might  give  them  such  an 
idea.  We  have  heard  Dean  Stanley  remark  — 
and  we  ftilly  indorse  the  remark  —  that  he  is  the 
greatest  preacher  of  the  age.  But  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Liddon  were  not  recog- 
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nized  as  a  great  orator,  he  would  be  more  widely 
acknowledged  to  be  a  great  writer.  He  contra¬ 
dicts  the  shallow  criticism  that  the  great  objection 
to  the  sermon  is  the  objection  on  the  score  of 
Ici^th. 

Whoever  goes  to  hear  Mr.  Liddon  preach  makes 
up  his  mind  that  he  is  going  to  listen  to  a  sermon 
ot  at  least  an  hour’s  dm'ation.  “  On  the  evening 
of  Good  Friday,  last  year,  1868,  the  author  heard 
the  Rev.  A.  P.  Liddon,  at  St.  Paul’s,  and  listened 
to  him  with  unabated  interest  for  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes.”  Thus  writes  Mr.  Binnej’,  an 
eminent  Nonconfonnist  minister,  who  has  himself 
written  a  volume  of  sermons  or  essay’s  of  a  very 
high  degree  of  excellence.  Moreover,  his  sermons  are 
by  means  of  that  merely  hortatory  character  which 
might  wisely  be  comjiressed  within  a  few  minutes, 
albeit,  by  weak  preachers  thev  are  often  spun  out 
to  any  conceivable  limits.  We  observe  that  when 
Mr.  Liddon  comes  to  publish  his  sermons,  he  in¬ 
cludes  some  passage  or  other  witliin  brackets,  as 
being  necessarily  omitted  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

Mr.  Liddon  draws  together  such  an  audience  as 
rarely  excites  the  interests  or  anxiety  of  an  orator. 
The  announcement  that  he  is  to  preach  anywhere 
is  one  tliat  wididy  excites  curiosity  and  interest. 
A  college  don,  Mr.  Liddon  has  no  regular  charge, 
and  he  ordinarily  reserves  himself  for  great  occa¬ 
sions,  for  cathedral  or  other  preaching  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance.  The  writer  of  tliis  paper  has  trav¬ 
elled  sixty  miles  to  hear  Mr.  Liddon  preach,  and 
prfibably  many  persons  have  had  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence.  Long  before  the  hour  of  service  commences, 
the  cathedral  or  church  is  densely  paikel.  If  the 
admission  is  by  ticket,  the  tickets  hai  e  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  days  before,  and  hardly  any  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  is  suiBcient  to  obtain  one,  Dn  these  occa¬ 
sions  the  clergy  number  very  largely.  The  white 
ties  and  black  coats  are  scattered  everywhere 
about,  including  many  of  the  most  eraincut  clergy 
of  the  day,  and  at  times  various  of  our  most  emi¬ 
nent  prelates. 

Many  other  eminent  men  are  gathered  togethe-, 
eminent  in  politics,  in  literature,  in  science,  and  art. 
The  people  are  lliere  in  their  thousands,  with  an 
enormous  preponderance  of  the  educated  classes. 
Mr.  Liddon’s  great  reputation  coninienced  with  the 
high  church  party  ;  but  since  that  it  has  grown  fa¬ 
miliar  to  every  educated  man,  and  is  fast  ferment¬ 
ing  the  great  masses  of  our  population.  Tliere  is 
an  indefinable  thrill  of  emotion  amid  the  vast 
crowd  that  assembles  to  hear  words  of  truth  and 
teaching  from  a  great  man,  —  a  contagion  of  emo¬ 
tion  belonging  to  the  hour  and  the  scene.  With  a 

auiet  rapid  tread  the  preacher  makes  his  way  to 
le  pulpit.  With  a  natural,  earnest  gesture  he  at 
once  buries  his  face  in  bis  hands  to  pray.  When 
he  fiurly  faces  you,  you  are  at  once  impressed  with 
his  striking  and  somewhat  monastic  appearance. 
Very  probably  he  at  once  impresses  you  irresistibly 
with  his  likeness  to  St.  Augustine  in  Ary  Scheffer^s 
celebrated  picture  of  Augustine  and  Monica.  The 
impression  deepens  u{)on  you  if  you  have  ever  been 
a  student  of  Augustine’s,  as  you  follow  the  chain 
of  the  discourse  and  think  you  grow  better  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  orator.  For  a  moment  you  might 
fancy  that  there  was  a  monk  before  you.  The  im' 
pression  is  helped  by  the  rapid  and  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  act  of  adoration  with  which  Mr.  Liddon  ac¬ 
companies  every  mention  of  the  name.  There  is  a 
basis  for  this  impression  in  the  fact,  which  we  have 
heard  stated  on  the  best  authority,  that  Mr.  Liddon 


has  spent  years  in  studying  preaching  as  it  is  on 
the  Continent,  and  has  formed  himself  on  the  best 
models  in  France  and  Italy.  When  you  hear  such 
a  preacher  as  Mr.  Lyne,  —  Brother  or  Father  Ig¬ 
natius  as  he  is  called,  —  you  see  merely  the  exter¬ 
nal  mannerism  and  the  imitated  costume  of  the 
monk.  But  Mr.  Liddon,  disregarding  mere  exter¬ 
nals,  reproduces  what  is  licst  in  great  Catholic  ora¬ 
tors,  what  is  deejKJBt  founded  in  the  deepest  sense 
of  humanity,  —  the  passion,  the  tragedy,  the  will, 
the  emotions  of  mankind.  We  think  that  it  was 
something  in  this  way  that  Fenelon  preached  in  (he 
Cathedral  of  Cambrai,  or  tliat  Bossuct  thunderi’d  in 
the  chapel  of  Versailles.  Mr.  Liddon  need  sliriiik 
from  no  comparison  with  contemporary  foreign  elo¬ 
quence.  He  is  essentially  our  Lacordaire  or  Pure 
Felix. 

Almost  in  his  first  sentence  we  see  the  essential 
character  of  his  oratory.  Ilis  manuscript  is  by  his 
side,  but  he  is  almost  liberated  from  the  chains 
which  a  manuscript  imposes.  He  almost  knows  it 
by  heart,  and  he  declaims  it  in  a  grand  but  a  pe¬ 
culiar  kind  of  declamation.  It  is  very  remarkable 
how  the  greatest  pulpit  orators  of  the  day  are  men 
who  read  their  seriiious,  which  is  certainly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  idea  and  to  ordinary  expe¬ 
rience.  This  was  the  case  with  such  renowned 
pulpit  orators  as  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  Melvill. 
The  Bi.shop  of  Oxford  is  skilled  in  both  plans,  but 
seems  to  prefer  the  manuscript.  Tlie  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  is  strictly  extemporary.  Mr.  Caird 
compKiunds,  by  learning  his  sermons  off  b^  heart. 
It  is  utterly  impossible,  the  human  mind  being  con¬ 
stituted  as  it  is,  that  any  sermon  such  as  Mr. 
Liddon’s  could  be  spoken  in  extempoiary  sentences. 
You  might  as  well  expect  a  man  to  speak  in  lyrics 
or  in  epigrams.  Those  sermons  have  evidently 
been  polished  and  repolislied  to  the  last  degree  of 
point  and  finish.  This  is  an  advantage  which  you 
may  have  with  the  written,  but  cannot  have  with 
the  extemporized  discourse.  It  is  easy  to  sec  that 
Mr.  Liddon’s  sermons  have  had  an  amount  of 
thought  and  elaboration  bestowed  upon  them  which, 
in  these  days  of  swift  writing  and  speaking,  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  extremely  rare.  Tlie  leading  charac¬ 
teristic  ofhis  oratory  is  the  uniform  high  pressure 
of  his  impassioned  speech.  So  to  speak,  tnerc  are 
no  eminences  or  depressions  in  his  oratory.  He 
hardly  ever  slackens  and  then  puts  on  speed. 
There  is  almost  a  monotony  of  eloquence.  It  is 
the  equable  speed  and  rush  of  the  express  train. 
The  eye  is  kindled,  the  head  thrown  back  as  a  war- 
horse;  you  detect  the  nervous,  sinewy  clutch  of  the 
fingers.  No  sooner  have  you  been  startled  and  atr 
tracted  by  the  vivid  original  manner  of  the  speaker 
than  some  modem  name  or  allusion,  some  clear  and 
trenchant  thought  seizes  your  attention,  and  at 
once  brings  you  fairly  abreast  witli  some  religious 
controversy  of  the  time.  As  he  clenches  some  argu¬ 
ment  or  summarizes  some  analysis  with  a  keen  re¬ 
morseless  logic,  for  a  moment  the  face  becomes 
illumined  with  a  smile  of  thankful  triumph.  That 
noted  electric  link  that  exists  between  orator  and 
auditory  is  touched  and  thrilled,  and  the  speaker 
feels  that  he  is  carrying  with  him  the  convictions 
as  well  as  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  There  is  a 
pause  —  only  too  slight  —  before  the  preacher 
branches  into  another  section  of  his  subject.  The 
mind  is  at  extreme  tension  as  you  attempt  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  argument  through  tliose  terse, 
glittering,  incisive  sentences,  which  follow  so  keen¬ 
ly  and  swiftly,  like  the  steps  of  a  mathematical  dem- 
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onstration.  Presently  that  reasoning  of  the  “  severe 
impassioned  ”  order  has  reached  its  climax.  Hitherto 
he  has  been  logical,  but  ho  is  now  slightly  rhetorical. 
To  use  the  Greek  image,  the  closed  fist  is  relaxed 
into  the  open  palm.  The  orator  now  turns  to  the 
practical  part  of  his  subject  and  its  peroration.  If  up 
to  this  point  he  has  sought  to  convince  the  reason, 
he  now  concentrates  his  eftorts  on  piercing  the  heart. 
There  is  some  touch  of  exquisite  pathos,  of  heart- 
stirring  appeal,  a.s  when,  last  Easter  Day,  at  St. 
Paul’s,  he  (juoted  the  lines  from  the  “  Lyra  Apos- 
tolica  ” :  — 

**  Ami  with  the  morn,  those  angel-faces  smile. 

That  we  have  luved  long  since,  and  losterewhile.** 

And  very  probably  the  final  peroration  is  thrown 
into  the  tbrm  of  simple,  earnest  prayer  to  the  Deity, 
with  an  effect  of  awe  and  sublimity  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  described. 

As  the  congregation  issue  forth  from  the  church 
or  cathedral  portals,  —  and  it  is  long  before  such 
masses  are  broken  up,* —  on  every  side  you  hear 
eager  discussion  of  the  sennon.  Tliere  is  no 
doubt,  in  the  6rst  place,  but  the  preacher  has  sup¬ 
plied  his  auditory  with  an  immense  intellectual 
stimulus. 

On  the  oratorical  question  there  is,  we  think,  no 
doubt ;  but  great  as  the  effect  has  been  it  would  have 
heightened  if  the  manuscript  had  Iwen  absent.  We 
have  been  assured  by  an  eminent  dignitary,  who 
had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  hearing  Chalmers 
preach  an  extemporary  sermon,  that  the  effect  con¬ 
siderably  transcended  even  the  immense  effect  of 
his  written  orations.  This  might  have  been  the 
case  with  Chalmers,  whose  sermons,  after  all,  are 
somewhat  too  expanded  and  verbose ;  but  such  a 
moilc  of  address  could  hardly  coexist  with  the  liter¬ 
ary  and  dialectic  skill  of  Mr.  Liddon.  After  you 
have  heard  Mr.  Liddon  preach  you  find  considera¬ 
ble  difficulty  in  reconstructing  even  the  sk<deton  (to 
use  that  Simonian  word)  of  his  discourse.  You  re¬ 
member  many  a  striking  phrase,  apt  illustration, 
powerful  appeal,  but  your  attention  has  been  so 
overpoweringly  absorbed  by  the  magnificent  oratory, 
by  tne  rush  of  vivid  musical  language,  that  you 
would  willingly  listen  again  untiringly  to  the  ser¬ 
mon,  or  would  desire  to  read  it  over  quietly  again 
and  again.  When  you  really  come  to  read  it  in 
print,  you  perceive  how  closely  it  is  articulated  into 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  which  the  preacher 
omitted  in  the  preaching,  probably  because  in  the 
lapse  of  time  tne  sy.stem  of  divisions  has  grown 
somewhat  pedantic  and  old-fashioned.  With  most 
popular  preachers  the  sermon  dies  in  its  birth,  and 
IS  lost  into  thin  air.  But  in  the  delivery  of  Mr. 
Liddon’s  sermon  is  only  comprised  a  sectional  part 
of  its  office.  Mr.  Liddon  is  now  a  considerable 
theological  writer.  We  have  his  large  volume  of 
the  “  Bampton  Lectures,”  a  volume  of  University 
sermons,  various  scattered  sermons,  and  we  have  the 
intimation  that  another  volume  of  sermons  will  be 
shortly  forthcoming.  Multitudes  who  do  not  know 
him  as  a  preacher  know  him  as  an  author.  In  sa¬ 
cred  authorship  he  occupies  a  very  peculiar  and 
distinctive  place 

His  first  volume  of  sermons  was  originally  enti¬ 
tled  “  Some  Words  for  God.”  In  deference  to 
friendly  criticism  Mr.  Liddon  withdrew  that  title, 
and  substituted  the  indistinctive  title  of  “  Universi¬ 
ty  Sermons.”  We  rather  regret  this,  because  the 
original  title  gave  an  idea  of  the  leading  character¬ 
istic  of  all  Mr.  Liddon’s  written  oratory.  To  him 
it  is  emphatically  given  that  he  should  contend 


earnestly  for  the  faith,  and  meet  the  shifting  forms 
of  mental  conflict  and  doubt.  He  is  an  Athana¬ 
sius:  if  necessary,  an  Atkanaxiu.i  conlrn  mundum. 
He  has  the  keenest  sympathy  with  all  tlie  stir  and 
movement  of  the  contemporary  intellectual  life  of 
Europe.  He  is  fully  abreast ;  mere  than  that,  he  is 
often  in  advan  je  of  the  thought  and  philosophy  of 
the  day.  He  clearly  discovers  wherein  lies  the  true 
stress  and  brunt  of  the  religious  battle  of  our  time, 
and  doeis  not  disguise  from  himself  that  the  real 
issue  is  with  sheer  atheism  and  profligacy.  In  a 
noble  sermon  preached  this  summer  in  St.  James’s, 
Piccadilly,  he  says  :  “  It  seems  to  me  that  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Dissenters  must  agree  with 
members  oi  the  Engli.<h  Church  so  tar  as  to  admit 
that  our  deepest  differences  are  insignificant  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  dreary  materialism  which  utterly  ignores 
the  other  world.”  Tliere  is  something  intensely 
vivid  and  lifelike  in  the  mode  in  which  jlr.  Liddon 
meets  the  seething  religious  and  ethical  opinions  of 
the  day.  He  reproduces,  exactly  at  the  right  mo¬ 
ment,  the  thoughts  which  are  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  thinking  men,  and  finding  expression  in 
the  more  serious  and  earnest  of  current  publications. 
As  we  follow  him  from  sermon  to  sermon,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  detect  the  various  intellectual  tendencies  of 
his  sermons,  to  see  at  one  point  how  he  is  combating 
some  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Mill,  and  at  another 
how  he  has  risen  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Mr.  Lecky  ;  how,  again,  he  is  combating  the 
English  forms  into  which  the  French  system  of 
Comte  has  thrown  itself,  and  how,  again,  he  is 
meeting  the  latest  German  rationalists  before  their 
newest  errors  have  become  naturalized  in  England ; 
once  more,  how  he  is  crystallizing  vague  floating 
thought  and  difficulties  on  sacred  subjects,  or  com¬ 
bating  the  full  tide  of  secular  opinion  as  found  in 
such  periodicals  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  or  the 
Saturday  Review. 

To  any  one  who,  in  these  days  of  turmoil  and  un¬ 
rest,  is  dissatisfied  and  unhappy  on  those  ultimate 
problems  which  must  beset  the  mind  of  any  think¬ 
ing  man,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Mr.  Liddon,  whether,  as  in  the  “  Bampton 
L<‘ctures,”  he  makes  a  systematic  and  scientific  e.\- 
position  of  orthodox  truth  and  its  counterfeits  or  op¬ 
posites,  or  whether,  as  in  his  occasional  sermons, 
he  meets  the  desultory  and  guerilla  attacks  which 
are  often  best  met  by  a  similar  system  of  defence. 

There  is  sometimes  gi-eater  audacity,  sometimes 
a  more  familiar  vein  of  reference  and  allusion,  than 
some  persons  might  think  befitting  the  dignity  and 
tranquil  atmosphere  of  the  pulpit.  But  there  are 
times  in  which  J'rap  pezoite  et  frappez  fort  is  the 
general  motto.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  subtle  spir¬ 
it  of  the  ago  which  he  ought  to  be  able  to  appre¬ 
hend  and  seize,  if  ho  would  truly  meet  its  wants  and 
necessities.  Tlie  great  secret  of  Mr.  Liddon’s  pow¬ 
er  and  influence  is  that  he  .so  thoroughly  compre¬ 
hends  and  meets  tlie  special  characteristics,  difficul¬ 
ties,  peculiarities  of  the  present  time.  As  truly  as 
Socrates  has  brought  down  philosophy  into  common 
life,  dees  Mr.  Liddon,  who  is  often  Socratic  in  his 
method,  bring  all  details  of  life  into  a  religious  refer¬ 
ence.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  isolated  passages 
of  that  bold,  familiar  way  in  which  Mr.  Liddon 
treats  many  subjects.  We  may  refer  to  a  few  such 
passages,  but  we  deeply  feel  that  the  reader  ought 
to  repeatedly  peruse  and  make  a  careful  analy.ds  of 
a  sermon  of  his  before  he  can  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  consummate  art  and  ability  with  wW-h  it  is 
characterized.  Here  is  a  home-thrust  at  the  period! 
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cal  literature  which  is  adverse  to  religious  truth : 
“  Look  around  and  mark  the  varieties  of  intellect 
which  enter  in  various  ways  into  this  conflict  with 
religion.  There  is,  first  of  all,  mercenary  intellect. 
This  intellect  writes  or  talks  at  the  rate  of  so  much 
per  annum,  and  one  given  understanding.  ‘  You 
take  so  much,  and  you  write  up  that  minister,  you 
advocate  that  line  of  policy,  you  denounce  this  in¬ 
stitution,  attack^that  tneorv,  you  blacken  that  pub¬ 
lic  man.’  ‘  Done.’  Necessity,  it  may  be  said,  knows 
no  law ;  and  there  is  an  inexpres.-iibly  sad  proverb 
about  poverty  to  the  effect  that  it  cannot  afford  to 
have  a  conscience.  We  need  not  care  to  examine 
that  saying  too  narrowly.  Some  of  us,  perhaps,  have 
known  cases  in  which  really  noble  souls  have  bent 
to  a  degradation  from  which  they  shrank  in  secret 
agony,  and  from  which,  long  ago,  they  would  have 
tom  themselves  away  if  the  couifort  and  even  the 
life  of  others  had  not  been  dependent  on  their  sad, 
unworthy  toil.  Gladly,  indued,  would  I  here  be  si¬ 
lent.  But  sometimes  this  hired  intellect,  in  bondage 
to  sharp  necessity,  or  to  the  mere  spirit  of  gain,  pas¬ 
sionately  asserts  its  mon^oly  of  freedom.  It  even 
tells  iLs,  the  ministers  of  Christ,  who  have  freely  en¬ 
tered  his  service,  and  who  lejoice  in  what  it  calls 
our  fetters,  that  we  are  not  free.”  Here,  again,  is 
some  outspoken  language  on  the  difference  between 
the  legal  and  medical  professions,  such  as  is  not 
often  heard  in  the  pulpit :  “  If  you  are  hesitating  be¬ 
tween  law  and  medicine,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
modern  English  society  seems  to  award  a  social  pre¬ 
eminence  to  law.  Yet  surely  the  study  of  the  frame¬ 
work  of  God’s  noblest  earthly  creatures  is  a  higher 
study  than  that  of  any  system  of  human  jurispru¬ 
dence,  dashed  as  every  such  system  must  be  by  hu¬ 
man  caprice,  by  human  short-sightedness,  by  human 
error.  Surely,  the  practice  of  a  profession,  almost 
every  activity  of  which  i.s  a  fresh  corporal  work  of 
mercy,  must  have  an  increasing  attraction  for  those 
who,  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  expression,  seek 
‘  things  above.’ 

“  Pardon  me,  brethren,  if  I  speak  too  boldly  in  a 
matter  on  which  there  may  fairly  be  difference  of 
judgment;  but  I  venture  to  hope,  nay,  to  believe, 
that  as  public  opinion  becomes  more  Christian,  a 
higher,  nay,  the  very  highest  social  consideration 
will  be  everywhere  assigned  to  the  members  of  that 
noble  profession  of  medicine,  which  ministers  with 
the  one  hand  to  the  progress  of  advancing  science, 
while  with  the  ether  it  daily  lavishes  its  countless 
dee<ls  of  unknown,  unacknowledged  generosity  and 
kindness  on  the  suffering  poor.”  Here,  again,  is  a 
most  interesting  anecdote.  “Tliere  is  a  well-au¬ 
thenticated  tradition  of  a  famous  augument  between 
that  great  scholar  and  divine.  Bishop  Horsley,  and 
one  to  whom  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  with 
something  of  the  reverent  admiration,  due  most  as¬ 
suredly  from  the  members  of  a  great  society,  to  a 
name  which  it  must  ever  cherish  with  love  and 
honor,  —  Dr.  CjtII  Jackson,  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 
They  sat,  it  is  said,  late  into  the  night,  pouring 
forth  thought  for  which  men  would  have  given  one 
of  them  at  least  scanty  credit.  They  were  debating 
the  (question  whether  God  could  be  better  reached 
by  his  creatures  through  the  exercise  of  their  intel¬ 
lect,  or  through  the  exercise  of  their  afl'cctions. 
Unwillingly,  but  step  by  step,  the  Bishop,  who  ad¬ 
vocated  tne  claims  of  intellect,  retreated  before  the 
arguments  of  his  friend,  till  at  length,  in  a  spirit 
which  did  no  less  honor  to  his  humility  than  to  his 
candor,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  Then  my  whole  life  has  been 
one  great  mistake.’  ”  Ulr.  Liddon  subjoins  in  a 


note,  “  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Pusey  for  this  account ; 
he  received  it  from  Bishop  Lloyd.” 

We  had  marked  a  nuinoer  of  passagc‘8  which  we 
would  willingly  like  to  discuss,  where  the  religious 
interest  is  united  to  a  popular  interest,  a  literary 
interest,  and  the  interest  that  belongs  both  to  men¬ 
tal  and  natural  science.  But  our  limits,  and  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  here  traversed, 
warn  us  to  forbear,  and  merely  to  entreat  our  read¬ 
ers  to  study  the  writings  of  the  brightest  and  fullest- 
orbed  mind  in  the  Church  of  England.  'ITiat  mind 
rises  fully  above  the  dwarfed  controversies  of  the 
national  Church,  and  takes  in  with  keenest  glance 
all  their  respective  relations  to  the  Catholic  Church 
throughout  all  the  world. 

There  is  hardly  any  thought  or  difficulty  that  has 
agitated  Christian  Europe  but  is  here  honestly  and 
boldly  stated  and  discussed  from  the  Christian  plat¬ 
form,  whether  connected  with  the  names  of  Rous¬ 
seau  or  Renan,  Hegel  or  Schlpiermacher,  Hobbes  or 
Mill.  The  only  preacher  who  approximates  to  the 
intense  hold  which  Mr.  Liddon  possesses  on  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  his  hearers  is  the  Rev.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke,  the  biographer  of  Robertson,  and  the 
minister  in  York  Street,  St.  James’s.  There  is 
very  considerable  divergence  between  Mr.  Lid¬ 
don  and  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  in  their  views,  and 
also  in  their  corresponding  intellectual  character. 
There  is  a  practice,  a  passion,  a  depth  of  specula¬ 
tion  about  Mr.  Brooke  in  which  he  stands  pre-emi¬ 
nent  even  to  Mr.  Liddon.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr. 
Liddon  would  hardly  desire  to  possess  the  intense 
originality  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Brooke,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  originality  is,  after  all,  a 
dangerous  gift  for  a  preacher.  Mr.  Brooke’s  place 
in  the  church  is  so  unimie,  and  his  recent  volume 
of  sermons  so  remarkable,  that  we  have  elsewhere 
sought  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

We  think,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
that  we  may  place  Mr.  Liddon  first  in  the  rank  of 
the  contemporary  orators  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
We  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  feeling  of  regret,  wide¬ 
spread,  we  are  sure,  that  in  this  recent  cloud  of  ap¬ 
pointments  he  has  not  received  episcopal  preferment. 
We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  very  great  pulpit 
ability  that  at  the  present  time  exists  among  bishops 
and  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  There  are  many 
who  will  refuse,  even  in  favor  of  Mr.  Liddon,  to 
abandon  their  long  and  enduring  preference  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford ;  and  if  we  regarded  mere  ora¬ 
tory  alone,  as  we  have  intimated,  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  would  bear  away  the  palm. 

Dr.  Magee  is  a  born  orator,  while  Mr.  Liddon 
has  superinduced  intense  culture  upon  his  fer¬ 
vid  style.  Archbishop  Thomson  is  noted  for  his 
thoughtful  handling  of  philosophical  subjects  in  tlie 
pulpit ;  at  the  same  time  most  practical,  most  evan¬ 
gelic  ;  with  a  grave  earnestness  rising  into  a  pure, 
genuine  eloquence.  The  present  preacher  at  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Thomson,  is  Canon 
Cooke,  who,  while  lacking  the  magic  touch  of  elo- 
ouence,  has  the  earnestness  which  is  next  to  and 
tne  best  part  of  eloquence,  and  is  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  weighty  and  thoughtful.  Dr.  Molierly,  the 
new  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  is  one  of  those  who,  at 
the  Oxford  University  pulpit,  never  failed  to  draw 
men  largely  around  mm.  Of  late  years  there  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  a  distinct  falling  ofif  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  London  preaching.  So  many  eminent  men 
cease  to  hold  charge  in  London.  Thus  we  have 
lost  such  men  as  Thomson,  Magee,  Alford,  Goul- 
burn,  Boyd,  Dale,  by  cathedral  or  church  elevation. 
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It  can  hardly  be  said  that  their  successors  have 
made  or  are  likely  to  make  quite  the  same  mark. 
The  most  remarkable  regular  preacher  left  in  Lon¬ 
don  is  probably  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke.  Far  in  the 
west,  Mr.  Molyneux,  and  far  in  the  east,  Dr.  Row- 
sell,  attract  and  keep  hjgether  great  congregations. 
Doubtless  in  the  metropolis  itself,  and  also  in  the 
provinces,  there  are  men  who  may  hereafter  rise  to 
great  eminence;  but  those  who  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  ibr  years  past  to  watch  the  condition  of  the 
metropolitan  pulpit  will  probably  admit  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  in  London  a  considerable 
dearth  of  pulpit  oratory  of  the  highest  excellence. 
It  is  sometimes  said,  with  what  degree  of  justice  or 
injustice  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine,  that  the 
same  is  the  case  throughout  the  country.  It  must, 
however,  be  recollected  that  in  all  professions,  the 
Church  especially,  character  rather  than  ability  is 
the  true  test  of  excellence.  More  than  eloquence, 
learning,  fancy,  there  is  need  for  Christian  sincerity 
and  active  goodness.  But  though  we  willingly  con¬ 
cede  that  these  are  the  highest  things,  we  see  no 
reason  for  submitting  to  a  low  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  matters  on  %vhich  depend  the  fundamental 
principle  whether  people  will  care  to  come  to  church 
and  whether  they  will  be  attentive  when  they  get 
there.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Liddon’s  eminent 
example  is  one  that  is  susceptible  of  much  general 
imitation.  He  would  not  be  able  himself  to  make 
such  a  prolonged  and  exhausting  effort  week  by 
week,  and  no  regular  ordinary  congregation  would 
be  competent  to  follow  him.  But  there  are  certain 
dem-'nds  which  the  laity  are  entitled  to  make  upon 
the  cle  gy,  and  the  Church,  if  it  is  wise  in  this,  its 
time  of  tr.al,  will  seek  to  meet  them.  'Fhe  one  ac¬ 
complishment  which  brings  some  one  to  a  level 
with  the  best  and  most  cultured  clergyman,  is  the 
power  of  extemporary  speech,  an  accomplishmen 
which  in  nearly  every  case  is  to  be  obtained  by  dili¬ 
gent  effort.  This  generally  succeeds  in  procuring 
the  attention  of  the  audience,  and  is  a  practice 
fraught  with  i-eflex  good  to  the  orator  himself. 

But  let  the  clergyman  not  read  mere  homilies 
which  would  suit  equally  or  ill  any  age  of  the 
Church’s  history,  but  let  him  comprehend  and  meet 
the  special  character  and  wants  of  the  times  in 
which  his  own  lot  is  cast.  Then  let  the  preacher 
be  sincere  and  true  to  himself,  going  just  so  far  and 
no  farther,  as  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  take 
him,  avoiding  all  conventional  goodiness  and  as¬ 
sumption  of  mellifluous  unction.  Let  him  have  the 
moral  courage,  if  demands  on  his  time  and  not  busi¬ 
ness  have  driven  him  into  a  comer,  to  give  a  seven 
or  ten  minutes’  sermon,  something  short  and  sweet, 
or  tell  his  people  that  he  is  going  to  read  them 
some  other  man’s  sennon.  Above  all,  let  them  be 
men  of  broad  thought  and  reading,  cultivate  habits 
of  sympathy,  toleration,  and  catholicity,  that  they 
may  meet  the  mural  and  intellectual  needs  of  their 
fC'llowers.  The  Anglican  clergy  needs  not  so  much 
to  be  great  orators,  but  the  present  elevation  of  the 
standard  and  tone.  They  may  make  themselves, 
through  care,  trastworthy  guides  of  the  people,  and 
be  a  means  of  promoting  balance  and  harmony  in 
the  state.  It  may  not  be  given  to  them  all  to  be 
Sons  of  Thunder,  but  they  may  all  be  “  Sons  of 
Consolation.” 
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Unless  some  check  shall  shortly  occur  to  stay 
ihe  triumphant  advance  of  the  cause  of  Woman’s 


Emancipation,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  age 
may  have  to  add  another  to  the  list  of  lost  arts. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  lost  arts.  First,  there  are 
those  arts  —  such  as  the  art  of  acoustic  architecture, 
and  some  arts  of  coloring  on  clay  and  canvas  — 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  recover,  but  cannot, 
because  we  have  exhausted  some  material,  or  be¬ 
cause  the  secret  of  some  process  has  been  forgotten, 
and  cannot  at  present  be  rediscovered.  ITiese  may 
be  called  extinct  arts.  And  secondly,  there  are 
those  lost  arts  which  we  might  recover  if  we  chose, 
but  which  we  do  not  care  to  revive,  because  we 
have  no  longer  any  use  tor  them,  such  as  the  art  of 
making  tapestry,  or  of  embalming  the  dead.  These 
may  perhaps  rather  be  called  decayed  than  extinct 
arts,  because  there  would  be  no  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culty,  if  occasion  should  arise,  in  reviving  them. 
Whether,  if  once  lost,  the  art  of  coaxing  will  have 
to  be  classed  among  the  list  of  extinct,  or  only  of 
decayed,  arts,  —  whether,  that  is  to  say,  the  Female 
Emancipation  will  have  so  modified  human  nature 
that  the  secret  of  the  process  of  coaxing  will  be 
utterly  forgotten,  and  men  and  women  will  be 
utterly  incapable  of  exercising  any  allurements 
upon  members  of  their  own  or  of  the  opposite  sex, 

—  or  whether  the  art  will  only  have  fallen  into 
disuse  and  discredit  because  found  to  be  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  unworthy  of  the  reign  of  pure  wisdom 
and  perfect  woman,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss. 
Of  the  fact  that  there  is  some  probability  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  disappearance  of  this  famous  art,  there  can  be 
little  doubt. 

The  women  who  were  formerly  such  assiduous 
students  of  the  art  of  coaxing,  who  felt  that  in  the 
successful  practice  of  tliat  art  lay  the  real  secret  of 
indlrt'ct  government,  and  who,  holding  fast  the 
sound  doctrine  that  indirect  government  is  far  more 
powerful  than  direct  government,  contrived  by 
means  of  an  elaborate  system  of  coaxing  to  get  their 
own  way  in  the  world,  are  passed  away  ;  and  their 
successors  are  playing  a  very  different  game.  Oth¬ 
er  women  have  arisen  who  know  not  the  value,  and 
who  despise  the  methods,  of  indirect  influence  ;  who 
are  determined  to  govern  diiectly,  and  forcibly  ; 
who  think  that  piwer,  like  knowledge,  is  nothing 
unless  they  display  it ;  and  who  will  doubtless,  if 
(bey  prevail,  add  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  in¬ 
stances  of  the  wisdom  of  Hesiod’s  immortal  saying, 

—  “  Fools,  who  know  not  how  much  more  is  Half  than 
All !  ”  Already  the  art  of  coaxing  has  been  proscribed 
by  the  most  advanced  section  of  the  women  of  the 
period.  The  modern  Cornelia  and  her  disciples 
would  as  soon  think  of  cringing  to  man  as  of  coax¬ 
ing  him.  They  mean  to  rule  him  in  future  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  not  to  waste*  any  more  time  on 
methods  of  indirect  influence.  If  this  party  prevails, 
so  that  its  principles  become  fashionable  among  wo¬ 
men  at  large,  it  is  obvious  that  the  art  of  coaxing  will 
cease  to  be  exercised  by  woman  upon  man ;  and,  as 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  emancipated  and  en¬ 
lightened  woman  should  be  amenable  to  any  other 
influences  than  that  of  pure  reason,  there  will  of 
course  be  no  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  the  art 
by  the  women  of  the  future  upon  one  another,  or  by 
the  men  upon  them.  Our  modem  Cornelia  is  a 
hopelessly  uncoaxable  creature.  To  practise  the 
art  of  coaxing  upon  the  Rev.  Mrs.  Olympia  Brown 
would  be  like  stroking  the  dome  of  St.  Raul’s  to 
please  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  only  chance, 
therefore,  for  the  preservation  of  the  art  is  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  men  may  continue  to  exercise  it,  in  a 
hole-and-corner  fasUon,  upon  one  another.  But 
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this  is  a  poor  prospect.  The  inferior  sex  will  prob¬ 
ably,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  imitate  their  bet¬ 
ters  ;  and  tlie  art  will  perish. 

Perhaps  a  little  consideration  may  show  that  the 
discredit  into  which  this  ancient  art  has  fallen  with 
woman  militant  is  not  altogether  reasonable.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  loss  of  the  art,  if  it  should  become  extinct, 
may  one  day  be  n^gretted  even  by  woman  triumph¬ 
ant.  Several  fallacies  seem  just  now  to  be  current 
in  the  school  of  Cornelia  respecting  the  art  of  coax¬ 
ing.  One  of  these  fallacious  notions  is  that  the  art 
is  a  pitiful  trick  whereby  the  weak  strive  to  get 
some  share  of  influence  in  the  affairs  of  life ;  and 
that  it  is  not,  and  need  not  be,  practised  by  the 
strong.  If  this  were  so,  —  if  this  venerable  art 
were  valuable  only  to  the  weak,  —  there  would  not 
be  much  to  recommend  it  to  the  women  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  But  it  is  not  true,  any  more  than  is  its  kin¬ 
dred  fallacy  of  supposing  that  the  art  of  coaxing  is 
one  which  has  hitherto  been  peculiar  to  women ; 
that  it  has  nut  been  much  practised  by  men,  but  is 
.a  specialty  of  womanhood.  As  on  these  two  falla¬ 
cies  is  built  much  of  the  contempt  which  Cornelia 
and  her  disciples  display  for  the  art,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  them  a  little.  To  be  weak 
and  to  be  womanly,  —  these  are  the  two  bugbears 
against  which  the  modern  Amazon  most  hotly  cru¬ 
sades.  She  despises  the  weakness  of  her  sisters  as 
much  as  she  loathes  her  own  womanhood.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  art  of  coaxing  is  not  weak, 
much  will  have  l)cen  done  to  conciliate  her  towards 
it.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  art  is  not  exclu¬ 
sively  womanly,  that  will  be  a  real  hit;  for  her 
strongest  objection  to  it  will  lie  removed. 

Coaxing  is  the  best  mode  of  indirect  government. 
“  Many  men,  many  minds,”  says  the  proverb  ;  and 
it  is  not  ea.sy  to  see  how  the  numbers  or  the  difler- 
600*68  of  minds  will  be  diminished  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  woman  with  man  in  the  business  of  govern¬ 
ment,  oi  even  by  her  ultimate  supremacy.  Perhaps 
a  few  centuries  of  petticoat  supremacy  may  destroy 
the  antagonism  of  wills,  by  causing  us  all  to  know 
what  is  best,  and  not  only  so,  but  also  practise 
what  we  know.  But  it  will  take  a  lung  time  to 
realize  this  woman’s  millennium,  and,  until  that 
consummation  arrives  there  must  be  an  antagonism 
of  wills ;  and  the  woman  of  the  future  will  find,  as 
the  men  and  women  of  the  past  have  found,  that 
there  are  only  three  ways  of  making  antagonistic 
wills  do  her  bidding,  —  namely,  force,  fraud,  and 
coaxing. 

Of  these  three  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  coax¬ 
ing  is  the  more  masterly  process.  It  is  more 
economical  of  power  than  force,  and  more  sure  of 
success  than  fraud,*  while  it  is  far  less  demoralizing 
than  either.  Compulsion  is  a  brutal  process,  which 
creates  as  much  fresh  opposition  as  that  which  it 
was  designed  to  overcome,  and  which  wastes  so 
much  power  in  mere  friction  tliat  the  result  is 
always  disproportionate  to  the  effort.  Fraud,  is 
not,  of  course,  brutal.  It  may  be  as  ingenious  and 
delicate  a  mechanism  as  coaxing.  But  there  is  the 
perpetual  danger  of  detection ;  and  detection  im¬ 
plies  ruin,  or  a  recurrence  to  force.  Force  and 
fraud,  too,  are  equally  obnoxious  to  reaction,  that 
special  disease  of  extremes.  The  red  spectre  dogs 
the  tyrant,  just  as  the  sceptical  spirit  haunts  the 
miracle-monger.  From  these  delects  the  art  of 
coaxing  is  free.  It  wastes  no  power ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  economizes  even  hostile  forces  by  convert¬ 
ing  them  into  voluntar}-  assistants.  If  detected,  its 
success  is  not  necessarily  ruined.  Some  capital 


coaxing  is  sometimes  done  with  perfect  openness  on 
the  part  of  the  oiierator,  and  perfect  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  the  patient,  who,  though  he  knows 
that  he  is  being  made  to  submit  his  will  to  tliat  of 
the  coaxcr,  yet  finds  the  process  so  agreeable  that 
he  acquiesces  in  it. 

ITie  art  of  coaxing  does  not  depend  for  its  success 
upon  physical  weakness  only,  like  the  rule  of  force, 
or  upon  the  mere  fallibility  of  opinion,  like  the  rule 
of  fraud.  It  strikes  an  alliance  with  the  will,  and, 
having  secured  its  adherence,  controls  all  the  other 
powers  and  forces  through  that  agency,  without 
the  least  friction,  the  least  uncertainty  of  result,  or 
the  least  danger  of  reaction.  It  is  a  really  scientific 
art,  based  on  psychological  verities,  and  as  such 
ought  to  command  tlie  respect  of  Cornelia  and  other 
wise  women.  At  any  rate  it  is  obvious  that  the  use 
of  the  art  is  no  sign  of  weakness,  and  that  it  cannot 
hitherto  have  lieen  merely  a  woman’s  art.  Had  wo¬ 
men  held,  as  Cornelia  pretends,  a  monopoly  of  this 
art,  they  would  long  ago  have  enslaved  men,  and 
completely  tyiannized  the  world. 

The  most  rudimentary  kind  of  coaxing  is  mere 
blandishment.  It  works  upon  the  senses,  passions, 
or  appetites.  It  is  represented  in  the  stories  of  De¬ 
lilah,  Judith,  and  Omphale,  and  in  Milton’s  Eve. 
Such  coaxing  has  not  attained  the  rank  of  an  art. 
It  may  be  seen  any  day  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  requires  no  comment.  Sensuous  coaxing,  more 
or  less  refined  according  to  the  skill  of  the  ])racti- 
tioner  or  the  taste  of  the  age,  but  still  profoundly  si  n- 
suous,  appealing  more  to  the  appetites  and  pa-sions 
than  even  to  the  feelings,  has  generally  been  the  kind 
in  which  women  have  been  most  successiiil.  The  most 
celebrated  and  most  refined  wonian-coaxers  of  his¬ 
tory,  such  as  Cleopatra  and  Mary  Stuart,  though 
they  w'cre  perhaps  not  very  beautiful  in  face,  and 
though  they  owed  much  of  their  success  to  superior 
culture  and  talent,  yet  depended  ultimately  rather 
upon  physical  than  upon  mental  effects  for  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  their  triumphs.  Tliey  never,  it  will  be 
observed,  attempted,  or  else  they  failed,  to  influence 
really  supiTior  men.  Plutaieh’s  exmiisito  descrip¬ 
tion  of  tlie  coaxing  of  Antony  by  Cleopatra  only 
makes  us  feel  bow  impossible  it  was  that  she  should 
succeed  with  Csesar.  As  we  advance  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  art  of  coaxing  acquires  more  intellectual 
elements,  and  refines  away  the  grossness  of  its  sen¬ 
suous  parts.  It  still  appeals  to  the  senses  and  feel¬ 
ings,  and  not  to  reason,  otlierwise  it  would  be  con¬ 
viction,  and  not  coaxing;  but  it  puts  this  appeal  in 
a  delicate  and  subtle  form,  so  that  all  grossness  dis¬ 
appears.  Such  is  the  coaxing  cf  the  Homeric  heroes. 

Ail  the  best  of  them  are  proficient  in  the  art, 
though  of  court  e  Ulysses  as  the  ablest,  and  Aga¬ 
memnon  as  the  most  interested,  one  of  the  company 
surpass  the  others.  The  Homeric  art  of  coaxiniv 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  Cleopatra,  but  it  is  still 
very  rudimentary.  It  uses  “  soft  and  gainful 
speech,”  whereby  it  appeals  to  the  feelings,  — 
sometimes  to  the  baser  feelings  of  pride,  vanity,  and 
self-love ;  and  sometimes  to  the  nobler  feelings  of 
filial  love,  love  of  home,  of  friends,  and  of  all  that 
is  just  and  good.  It  generally  acta  by  physical  as 
well  as  mental  contact,  tiying  to  clasp  the  knees, 
and  kiss  the  hands  and  feet,  as  well  as  to  raise  the 
emotions.  There  is  much  of  mere  blandishment  in 
it.  It  is  not  unrefined,  but  it  is  quite  as  much 
sensuous  as  intellectual. 

Perhaps  tlie  most  perfect  picture  that  antiquity 
affords  us  of  the  intellectual  side  of  the  art  of  coax¬ 
ing  is  Plato’s  representation  of  the  use  of  it  by  Soc- 
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rate®.  There  we  see  the  most  perfect  lanp^a^e 
that  ever  was  coined  for  the  purpose  of  coaxing 
used  by  the  most  jHjrfect  master  of  the  study  of 
human  nature.  Admirable  as  is,  in  its  way,  the 
coaxing  speech  of  Ulysses  to  the  Phteacian  princess 
in  the  sixth  Odyssey,  the  coaxing  speeches  of  Soc¬ 
rates  are  still  more  admirable.  They  have  a  more 
difficult  subject  to  handle,  but  they  handle  it  with 
quite  as  much  ability  and  success.  They  are  more 
highly  intellectual,  and  rest  upon  more  delicate  and 
subtle  influences.  And  then  there  is  the  delicious 
vein  of  irony  running  all  through  them,  and  giving 
them  a  perpetual  piquancy  and  freshness.  The 
language  and  manner  of  Socrates  were  probably 
the  mod  perfect  instruments  that  have  ever  been 
known  for  coaxing  highly  cultivated  men. 

Nor  has  the  art  of  coaxing  been  of  less  impor¬ 
tance  to  public  men  in  modem  times.  Indeed,  it 
may  almost  be  said  that,  in  a  civilized  country'  like 
England,  great  men  have  generally  been  successful 
in  public  aftairs  in  proportion  as  they  possessed  a 
mastery  of  this  art,  and  have  failed  whenever  they 
neglected  or  fell  short  in  it.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
a  thorough  master  of  the  art  of  coaxing  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  thereby  the  country. 

It  was  not  his  custom  to  engage  in  the  fruitless 
•task  of  trying  to  argue  down  a  motley  representa¬ 
tive  assembly.  He  was  almost  as  chary  of  argu¬ 
ments  as  of  threats.  As  far  as  possible  he  avoided 
friction,  and  tried  to  influence  the  wills  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  Whatever  was  good  in  his  policy  was 
effected  with  the  least  waste  of  power,  and  what¬ 
ever  was  bad  was  not  made  worse  by  fuss.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  others,  he  afforded  an  interesting  con¬ 
trast  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Lowe;  who,  though 
not  inferior  to  him  in  intellect  or  energy,  has  never 
tried,  or  has  failed,  to  acquire  the  art  of  coaxing. 
When  ha  had  charge  of  an  infinitesimally  small 
measure  of  educational  reform,  he  managed,  by  an 
imperious  manner,  by  bitter  words,  by  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  semblance  of  juggling,  and  by  pressing  argu¬ 
ments  which  proved  too  much,  to  create  an  opposi¬ 
tion  which  very  nearly  overbalanced  the  influence 
of  his  party,  and  even  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  Times ;  and  which,  though  it  only  crippled  and 
did  not  defeat  his  measure,  ultimately  drove  him 
from  office.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
a  partial  but  very  unequal  mastery  of  the  art.  He 
is  totally  unable  to  coax  the  House  of  Commons, 
and,  whenever  he  has  tried  it,  has  ludicrously  failed. 
But  he  is  very  successful  in  coaxing  that  part  of 
the  community  which  is  vaguely  styled  “  the  work¬ 
ing-classes.”  His  celebrated  “  flesh  and  blood  ” 
oration  has  neve:  yet  received  its  due  tribute  from 
politicians,  as  a  masterpiece  in  the  art  of  coaxing 
the  canaille.  Those  who  regarded  it  only  as  an  ar¬ 
gument  addressial  to  the  House  were  amazed  at  its 
puerility ;  but  those  who  saw  that  it  was  really  a 
sop  flung  to  the  mob  outside  knew  better.  It  has 
probably  done  more  to  make  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
idol  of  the  working-classes  than  years  of  consistent 
labor  in  their  service  would  have  accomplished. 
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BY  HATTIIEW  ARNOLD. 

II. 

We  have  seen  how  Puritanism  seems  to  come 
by  its  religion  in  the  first  instance  theologicallv  and 
from  authority;  Paul  by  his,  on  the  other  Land, 
psychologically  and  from  experience.  Even  the 
points,  tlieiefore,  in  which  they  both  meet,  they 


have  not  reached  in  the  same  order  or  by  the  same 
road.  The  miserable  sense  of  sin  from  unright¬ 
eousness,  the  joyful  witness  of  a  good  conscience 
from  righteousness,  these  are  points  in  which  Puri¬ 
tanism  and  St.  Paul  meet.  They  are  facts  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  can  be  verified  by  science.  But 
whereas  Puritanism,  so  far  as  science  is  concerned, 
ends  with  these  facts,  and  rests  the  whole  weight  of 
its  antecedent  theurgy  upon  the  testimony  they  of¬ 
fer,  Paul  begins  with  these  facts,  and  has  not  yet,  so 
far  as  we  have  followed  him,  called  upon  them  to 
prove  anything  but  themselves.  The  scientific 
difference,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  which  this 
establishes  between  Paul  and  Puritanism  is  im- 
tnense,  and  is  all  in  Paul’s  favor.  Sin  and  righteous¬ 
ness,  together  with  their  eternal  accompaniments  of 
fear  and  hope,  misery  and  happiness,  can  prove 
themselves ;  but  they  can  by  no  means  prove,  also, 
Puritanism’s  hi-^tory  of  original  sin,  election,  and 
justification.  We  have  now  to  see  whether  Paul,  in 
passing  from  the  undoubted  facts  of  experience  with 
which  he  begins,  to  his  religicn  properly  so  called, 
abandons  in  any  essential  points  of  his  teaching  the 
advantage  with  which  he  started,  and  ends,  as  Pu¬ 
ritanism  commences,  with  a  batch  of  arbitrary'  and 
unscientific  assumptions. 

We  left  Paul  in  collision  with  a  fact  of  human 
nature,  but  in  itself  a  sterile  fact,  —  a  fact  on  which  it 
is  possible  to  dwell  too  long,  though  Puritanism  has 
remained  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  and 
indeed  has  never  properly  got  be^’ond  it,  —  the 
sense  of  sin.  This  sense,  however,  it  is  also  possi¬ 
ble  not  to  have  strongly  enough,  and  the  Greeks, 
with  all  their  great  gifts,  had  not  this  sense  strongly 
enough ;  its  strength  in  the  Hebrew  people  is  one 
of  this  people’s  mainsprings.  “  Mine  iniquities 
have  taken  hold  upon  me  so  that  I  am  not  able  to 
look  up;  they  are  more  than  the  hairs  of  mine 
head;  therefore  my  heart  failcth  me.”  They  are 
more  than  the  hairs  of  mine  head ;  the  motions  of 
what  Paul  calls  the  law  in  our  members  are  indeed 
a  hydra-brood ;  when  we  are  working  against  one 
fault,  a  dozen  others  crop  up  without  our  expecting 
it ;  and  this  it  is  wliich  drives  the  man  who  deals 
seriously  with  himself  to  difficulty,  nay,  to  despair. 
Paul  did  not  need  James  to  tell  him  that  whoever 
offends  on  one  point  is,  so  far  at  least  as  his  own 
conscience  and  inward  satisfaction  is  concerned, 
guilty  of  all ;  he  knew  it  himself,  and  the  unrest 
this  knowledge  gave  him  was  his  very  starting- 
point. 

He  knew,  too,  that  nothing  outward,  no  satisiac- 
tion  of  all  the  requirements  men  may  make  of  us, 
no  privileges  of  any  sort  can  give  peace  of  con¬ 
science,  —  of  conscience,  “  whose  praise  is  not  of 
men  but  of  God.”  He  knew,  also,  that  the  law  of 
the  moral  order  stretches  beyond  us  and  our  private 
conscience,  is  independent  of  our  sense  of  having 
kept  it,  and  stands  absolute  and  what  in  itself  it  is ; 
even  therefore,  though  I  may  know  nothing  against 
inyselfi  yet  this  is  not  enough,  I  may  still  not  be 
just.  Finally,  he  knew  that  merely  to  know  all  this 
and  say  it,  is  of  no  use,  advances  us  nothing ;  “  the 
kinsdom  of  God  is  not  in  word  but  in  power.” 

We  have  several  times  said  that  the  Hebrew  race 
apprehended  God,  —  the  universal  order  by  which 
all  things  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being,  — chiefly  as 
the  moral  order  in  human  nature,  and  that  it  was 
their  greatness  that  they  apprehended  him  as  this 
so  distinctly  and  powerfully.  But  it  is  also  charac¬ 
teristic  of  them,  and  perhaps  it  is  what  mainly  dis¬ 
tinguishes  their  spirit  from  the  spirit  of  mediseval 
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Christianity,  that  they  constantly  thought,  too,  of 
God  as  the  source  of  life  and  breath  and  all  thinj^, 
and  of  what  they  called  “  fulness  of  life,”  in  all 
thinn;s.  This  way  of  thinking  was  common  to  them 
with  the  Greeks,  but  whereas  the  Greeks  threw  more 
delicacy  and  imagination  into  it,  the  Hebrews  threw 
more  energy  and  vital  warmth.  “  God’s  righteous¬ 
ness,”  indeed,  “  standeth  like  the  strong  mountains, 
his  judgments  are  like  the  great  deep;  he  is  a 
righteous  judge,  strong  and  patient,  who  is  pro¬ 
voked  everv  day.” 

This  is  tile  Uebrew’s  first  and  deepest  conception 
of  God,  —  as  the  source  of  the  moral  order.  But 
God  is  also,  to  the  Hebrews,  “  the  rock  from  which 
we  are  hewn,”  the  power  by  which  wo  have  been 
“npholden  ever  since  we  were  bom,”  that  has 
“  fashioned  us  and  laid  his  hand  upon  us,”  and  en¬ 
velops  us  on  every^  side,  that  has  “  made  us  fear¬ 
fully  and  wondertully,”  and  whose  “  mercy  is  over 
all  his  works.”  He  is  the  power  that  “  saves  both 
man  and  beast,  gives  them  drink  of  his  pleasures 
as  out  of  the  river,”  and  with  whom  is  “  the  well 
of  life.”  In  his  s}>eech  at  Athens,  Paul  shows  how 
full  he,  too,  was  of  this  feeling ;  and  in  the  famous 
rassage  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  where  he  asserts  the  existence  of  the 
natural  moral  law,  the  source  he  assigns  to  this  law 
is  not  merely  God  in  conscience,  tlie  righteous  judge, 
but  God  in  the  world  and  the  workings  of  the 
world,  the  eternal  and  divine  pow.er  from  which  all 
life  and  energy  proceed.  This  element  in  which  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  which  stretches 
around  end  beyond  the  strictly  moral  element  in 
us,  around  and  beyond  the  finite  sphere  of  what  is 
originated,  measured,  and  controlled  by  our  own 
understanding  and  will,  —  this  infinite  element  is 
very  present  to  Paul’s  thoughts,  and  makes  a  pro¬ 
found  impression  on  them.  “No  man,”  as  the 
Hebrew  psalm  says,  “hath  quickened  his  own 
soul.”  Through  every  great  spirit  runs  a  train  of 
feeling  of  this  sort;  and  the  power  and  depth 
which  there  undoubtedly  is  in  Calvinism,  comes 
firom  Calvinism’s  being  possessed  by  it.  Paul  is 
not,  like  Calvinism,  possessed  by  it ;  but  it  is  al¬ 
ways  before  his  mind  and  strongly  agitates  his 
thoughts. 

The  voluntary,  rational,  and  human  world  of 
righteousness,  moral  choice,  effort,  filled  the  first 
place  in  his  spirit.  But  the  necessary,  mystical, 
and  divine  world  of  influence,  sympathy,  emotion, 
filled  the  second,  and  he  could  pass  naturally  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  What  he  calls  “  the  power 
that  worketh  in  us,”  and  that  produces  results  tran¬ 
scending  all  our  expectations  and  calculations,  he 
instinctively  sought  to  combine  with  our  personal 
agencies  of  reason  and  conscience. 

Of  such  a  power  and  its  operation  some  clear  no¬ 
tion  may  be  got  by  everybody  who  has  ever  had 
any  overpowering  attachment,  or  has  been,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  common  expression,  in  love.  Every  one 
knows  how  being  in  love  changes  for  the  time  a 
man’s  spiritual  atmosphere,  and  makes  animation 
and  buoyancy  where  before  there  was  flatness  and 
dulness.  One  may  even  say  that  this  is  the  reason 
why  being  in  love  is  so  popular  with  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  race,  —  because  it  relieves  in  so  irresistible  and 
delightful  a  manner  the  tedium  or  depression  of 
commonplace  human  life.  And  not  only  does  it 
change  the  atmosphere  of  our  spirits,  making  air, 
light,  and  movement  where  before  was  stagnation 
and  gloom,  but  it  also  sensibly  and  powerfully  in¬ 
creases  our  faculties  of  action.  It  is  matter  of  the 
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commonest  remark  how  a  timid  man  who  is  in  love 
will  show  courage,  or  an  indolent  mau  will  show 
diligence.  Nay,  a  timid  man  who  would  be  only 
the  more  paralyzed  in  a  moment  of  danger  by  being 
told  that  it  is  his  bounden  duty  as  a  man  to  show 
firmness,  and  that  he  must  be  ruined  and  disgraced 
forever  if  he  does  not,  will  show  firmness  quite 
easily  from  being  in  love. 

An  indolent  man  who  shrinks  back  from  vigor¬ 
ous  effort  only  the  more  because  he  is  told  and 
knows  that  it  is  a  man’s  business  to  show  energy, 
and  that  it  is  shameful  in  him  if  he  does  not,  will 
show  energy  quite  easily  from  being  in  love.  This, 
I  say,  we  learn  from  the  analogy  of  tlie  most  everjr- 
day  experience,  —  that  a  powerful  attachment  will 
give  a  man  spirits  and  confidence  which  he  could 
by  no  mean  call  up  or  command  of  himself ;  and 
that  in  this  mood  he  can  do  wonders  which  would 
not  be  possible  to  him  without  it. 

We  have  seen  how  Paul  felt  himself  to  be  for 
the  sake  of  righteousness  apprehended,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  by  Christ.  “  I  seek,”  he  says, 
“  to  apprehend  that  for  which  •  also  1  am  appre¬ 
hended  by  Christ.”  This  for  which  he  is  thus  ap¬ 
prehended  is  —  still  to  use  his  own  words  —  the 
riffhteoumess  of  God;  not  an  incomplete  and 
maimed  righteousm^ss,  not  a  partial  and  unsatisfy¬ 
ing  establishment  of  the  law  of  the  spirit,  dominant 
to^ay,  deposed  to-morrow,  eflective  at  one  or  two 
points,  failing  in  a  hundred ;  but  an  entire  conform¬ 
ity  at  all  points  with  the  divine  moral  order,  the 
will  of  God,  and,  in  consequence,  a  sense  of  har¬ 
mony  with  this  order,  of  acceptance  with  God. 
In  some  points  Paul  had  always  served  tliis  order 
with  a  clear  conscience.  He  did  not  steal,  he  did 
not  commit  adultery. 

But  he  was  at  the  same  time,  he  says  himself, 
“  a  blasphemer  and  a  persecutor  and  an  insulter,” 
and  Christ  enabled  him  to  feel  this.  Here  was  his 
greatness,  and  the  worth  of  his  way  of  appropriating 
Christ.  We  have  seen  how  Calvinism,  too,  —  Cal¬ 
vinism  which  has  built  itself  upon  Paul,  —  is  a  blas¬ 
phemer,  when  it  speaks  of  good  works  (lone  by  those 
who  do  not  hold  the  Calvinist  dcK-trine.  There 
would  need  no  great  sensitiveness  of  conscience,  one 
would  think,  to  show  that  Calvinism  has  often  la’en, 
also,  a  persecutor  and  an  insulter.  But  the  difler- 
ence  between  Paul’s  hold  on  Christ  and  Calvinism’s 
is  this  :  that  Paul  by  studying  Christ  got  to  know 
himself  and  to  transform  his  narrow  conception  of 
righteousness,  while  Calvinism  studies  both  Christ 
and  Paul  after  him  to  no  such  good  purpose. 

These,  however,  are  but  the  veriest  rudiments  of 
the  history  of  Paul’s  gain  from  Christ,  as  the  par¬ 
ticular  impression  mentioned  is  but  the  veriest  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  total  impression  produced  on  him.  The 
sum  and  subitance  of  that  total  impression  may  best 
be  conveyed  by  two  words,  —  without  nin.  We  must 
here  revert  to  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  im¬ 
portance,  for  sound  criticism  of  a  man’s  ideas,  of  the 
order  in  which  his  ideas  come.  For  us,  who  ap¬ 
proach  Christianity  through  a  scholastic  theology, 
it  is  Christ’s  divinity  which  establishes  his  being 
without  sin.  For  Paul,  who  approached  Christian¬ 
ity  through  his  personal  experience,  it  was  Christ’s 
being  without  sin  which  established  his  divinity. 

The  large  and  complete  conception  of  righteous¬ 
ness  to  which  he  himself  had  slowly  and  late,  and 
only  by  Christ’s  help,  awakened,  in  Christ  he  saw 
existing  absolutely  and  naturally.  The  devotion  to 

*  Wherein  is,  perhaps,  a  more  exact  translation  thaa  for  which  ; 
but  the  sense  is  the  same. 
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this  conception  which  made  it  meat  and  drink  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  —  a  devotion  of  which  he  himself 
was  strongly  and  deeply  conscious,  —  he  saw  in 
Christ  still  stronger,  by  far,  and  deeper  than  in  him¬ 
self.  But  for  attaining  the  righteousness  of  Ood,  for 
reaching  an  absolute  conformity  with  the  moral  or¬ 
der  and  with  God’s  will,  he  saw  no  such  impotence 
existing  in  Christ’s  case  as  in  liis  own.  For  Christ, 
the  uncertain  conflict  between  the  law  in  our  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  law  of  the  spirit  did  not  appear  to  ex¬ 
ist.  Those  eternal  vicissitudes  of  victorj'  and  de¬ 
feat,  which  drove  Paul  to  despair,  in  Christ  were 
absent;  smootldy  and  inevitably  he  followed  the 
real  and  eternal  order  in  preference  to  the  momen¬ 
tary  and  apparent  order.  Obstacles  outside  him 
there  were  plenty,  but  obstacles  within  him  there 
were  none.  He  was  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  he 
was  dead  to  sin,  he  lived  to  God ;  and  in  this  life 
to  God  he  persevered  even  to  the  cruel  bodily  death 
of  the  cross.  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  says  Paul,  are  the  sons  of  God.  If  this  is  so 
with  even  us,  who  live  to  God  so  feebly  and  who 
render  such  an  imperfect  obedience,  how  much 
more  is  he  who  lives  to  God  entirely  and  who  ren¬ 
ders  an  unalterable  obedience,  the  unique  and  only 
Son  of  God  ?  This  is  undoubtedly  the  main  line  of 
movement  which  Paul’s  ideas  respecting  Christ  fol¬ 
low.  He  had  been  trained,  however,  in  the  scho¬ 
lastic  theology  of  Judaism,  just  as  we  are  trained  in 
the  scholastic  theology  of  Christianity ;  would  that 
we  were  as  little  embarrassed  with  our  trtuning  as 
he  was  I 

The  Jewish  theological  doctrine  respecting  the 
eternal  word  or  wisdom  of  God,  which  was  with 
God  from  the  beginning  before  the  oldest  of  his 
works,  and  through  which  the  world  was  created,  — 
this  doctrine,  which  appears  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
and  again  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  Paul  applied  to 
Christ,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  there 
is  a  remarkable  passage  with  clear  signs  of  his  thus 
applying  it.  But  then  this  metaphysical  and  theo¬ 
logical  basis  to  the  historic  being  of  Christ  is  some¬ 
thing  added  by  Paul  from  outside  to  his  own  essen¬ 
tial  ideas  concerning  Christ,  something  which  fitted 
them  and  was  naturally  taken  on  to  them ;  it  is  not 
an  original  part  of  his  system,  much  less  the  ground 
of  it.  It  fills  a  very  different  place  in  his  system 
from  the  place  which  it  fills  in  the  system  of  John, 
who  takes  his  starting-point  from  it.  Paul’s  start¬ 
ing-point,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is  the  idea 
of  righteousness ;  and  his  concern  with  Christ  is  as 
the  clew  to  righteousness,  not  as  the  clew  to  tran¬ 
scendental  ontology.  Speculations  in  this  region 
had  no  real  attraction  for  Paul,  notwithstanding  the 
traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  them  which  we  find 
in  liis  writings,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  ac¬ 
tivity  of  his  intellect ;  but  this  activity  threw  itself 
with  an  unerring  instinct  into  a  sphere  where,  with 
whatever  traviul  and  through  whatever  impedi¬ 
ments  to  clear  expression,  directly  practical  relig¬ 
ious  results  might  yet  be  won,  and  not  into  any 
sphere  of  abstract  speculation. 

Much  more  visible  and  important  than  his  iden¬ 
tification  of  Christ  with  the  divine  hypostasis  known 
as  the  Logos,  is  Paul’s  identification  of  him  with  the 
Messiah.  Ever  present  is  his  recognition  of  him  as 
the  Messiah  to  whom  all  the  law  and  prophets  point¬ 
ed,  of  whom  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  race  was  full, 
and  on  whom  the  Jewish  instructors  of  Paul’s  youth 
had  dwelt  abundantly.  The  Jewish  language  and 
ideas  respecting  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  Mes¬ 
siah’s  kingdom,  his  day,  his  presence,  his  appearing. 


his  glory,  Paul  applied  to  Christ,  and  constantly 
used.  Of  the  force  and  reality  which  these  ideas 
and  expressions  had  for  him,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  ;  as  to  his  use  of  them,  only  two  remarks  are 
needed.  One  is,  that  in  him  these  Jewish  ideas  — 
as  any  one  will  feel  who  calls  to  mind  a  genuine  dis¬ 
play  of  them  like  that  in  the  Apocalypse  —  are 
spiritualized  ;  and  as  he  advances  in  his  course  they 
are  spiritualized  increasingly.  The  other  remark  is 
that  important  as  these  ideas  are  in  Paul,  of  them, 
too,  the  importance  is  only  secondary,  compared 
with  that  of  the  great  central  matter  of  ms  thoughts : 
the  righteousness  of  God,  the  non-fulfilment  of  it 
by  man,  the  fulfilment  of  it  by  Christ. 

Once  more  we  are  led  to  a  result  favorable  to 
the  scientific  value  of  Paul’s  teaching.  'That  Christ 
was  the  divine  Logos,  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity,  science  can  neither  deny  nor  affirm ;  that 
he  was  the  Jewish  Messiah,  who  will  some  day  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  sky  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  actual  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  to 
establish  bis  own  kingdom,  science  can  neither  deny 
nor  affirm.  The  very  terms  of  which  those  propo¬ 
sitions  are  composed  are  such  as  science  is  unable 
to  handle.  But  that  the  Christ  of  the  Bible  follows 
the  universal  order  and  the  will  of  God,  without  be¬ 
ing  let  and  hindered  as  we  are  bv  the  motions  of 
private  passion  and  by  self-will,  tliis  b  evident  to 
whoever  can  read  the  Bible  with  open  eyes. 

It  is  just  what  any  criticism  of  the  Gospel-his¬ 
tory,  which  sees  that  history  as  it  really  is,  tells 
us ;  it  is  the  scientific  result  of  that  history.  And 
this  is  the  result  which  pre-eminently  occupies 
Paul.  Of  Christ’s  life  and  death,  the  all-impor¬ 
tance  for  us,  according  to  Paul,  is  that  by  means  of 
them,  “  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  ” ; 
should  be  enabled  to  “  bear  fruit  to  God  ”  in  “  love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  kindness,  goodness,  faith, 
mildness,  self-control.”  Their  scope  was  “  to  re¬ 
deem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  make  us  purely 
zealous  for  good  works.”  Paul  adds,  that  we  are 
to  live  thus  in  the  actual  world  which  now  is, 
“  with  the  expectation  of  the  appearing  of  the 
glory  of  God  and  Christ.”  By  nature  and  habit, 
Paul  used  these  words  to  mean  a  Messianic  coming 
and  kingdom.  Later  Christianity  has  transferred 
them,  as  it  has  transferred  so  much  else  of  Paul  s, 
to  a  life  beyond  the  grave ;  but  it  has  by  no  means 
spkitualized  them.  Paul,  as  bis  spiritual  growth 
advanced,  spiritualized  them  more  and  more ;  he 
came  to  think,  in  using  them,  more  and  more  of  a 
gradual  inward  transformation  of  the  world  by  a 
conformity  like  Christ’s  to  the  will  of  God,  than  of 
a  Messianic  advent.  Yet  even  then  they  are  al¬ 
ways  second  with  him,  and  not  first ;  the  essence  of 
saving  grace  is  always  to  make  us  righteous,  to 
bring  us  into  conformity  with  the  divine  law,  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  “  bear  fruit  to  God.” 

“  Christ  gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might  ransom 
us  from  inquity.”  First  of  all,  he  rendered  an  un¬ 
broken  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  spirit ;  he  served 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  he  came,  not  to  do  his  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  God.  The  law  of  the  spirit  makes 
men  one ;  it  is  only  by  the  law  in  our  members  that  we 
are  many.  Secondly,  therefore,  he  had  an  unfailing 
sense  of  what  we  have  called,  using  an  expressive 
modem  term,  the  solidarity  of  men ;  that  it  was  not 
God’s  will  that  one  of  his  human  creatures  should 
perish.  Thirdly,  he  persevered  in  this  uninter¬ 
rupted  obedience  to  me  law  of  the  spirit,  in  this 
unfailing  sense  of  human  solidarity,  even  to  the 
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death;  though  everything  befell" him  which  might 
break  the  one  or  tire  out  the  other.  Lastly,  he 
had  in  himself,  in  all  he  said  and  did,  that  ineffable 
force  of  attraction  which  doubled  the  virtue  of  ev¬ 
erything  said  or  done  by  him.  If  ever  there  was  a 
case  in  which  the  wonderworking  iwwer  of  attach¬ 
ment  might  employ  itself  and  work  its  wonders,  it 
was  here.  Paul  felt  the  ]X)wer  j)enetrate  him ;  and 
he  felt,  also,  how  bv  pt'riectly'  identifying  himself 
through  it  with  Christ,  and  in  no  other  way,  could 
he  ever  get  the  confidence  and  the  force  to  do  as 
Christ  did.  He  thus  found  a  point  in  which  the 
mighty  world  outside  man,  and  the  weak  world 
inside  him,  seemed  to  combine  for  his  salvation. 
The  struggling  stream  of  duty,  which  had  not 
volume  enough  to  bear  him  to  his  goal,  was  sud¬ 
denly  reinforecd  by  the  immense  wave  of  s^’injiathy 
and  emotion.  To  this  new  and  potent  influence 
Paul  gave  the  name  of  faith.  The  word  points,  no 
doubt,  to  “coming  by  hearing,”  and  has  a  remi¬ 
niscence,  for  Paul,  of  his  not  having  with  his  own 
eyes,  like  the  original  disciples,  seen  Christ,  and 
of  his  special  mission  being  to  Gentiles  who  had  not 
seen  Cbi’ist  either. 

But  the  essential  meaning  of  the  word  is  “  power 
of  holding  on  to  the  unseen,”  “  fidelity.”  Other 
attai'hments  demand  fidelity  in  absence  to  an  ob¬ 
ject  which  at  some  time  or  other,  nevertheless,  has 
been  seen ;  this  attachment  demands  fidelity  to  an 
object  which  both  is  absent  and  has  never  been 
seen  by  us.  It  is  therefore  rightly  called  not  con¬ 
stancy,  but  faith ;  a  power,  pre-eminently,  of  fast 
attacJiment  to  the  unseen.  Identifying  ourselves 
with  Christ  through  this  attachment,  we  become  as 
he  was;  we  live  with  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and 
we  participate,  therefore,  in  his  freedom  from  the 
ruinous  law  in  our  memlHirs,  in  his  obedience  to 
the  saving  law  of  the  spirit,  in  his  conformity  to  the 
eternal  order,  in  the  joy  and  peace  of  his  life  to 
God.  “The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,”  says  Paul,  “  freed  me  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death.”  This  is  what  is  done  for  us  by  faith. 

In  this  word  faith  we  reach  a  word  round  which 
the  ceaseless  stream  of  religious  exhortation  and 
discussion  has  for  ages  circled.  Even  for  those 
who  misconceive  Paul’s  line  of  ideas  most  com¬ 
pletely,  faith  is  so  evidently  the  central  jioint  in 
nis  system  that  their  thoughts  cannot  but  centre 
upon  it.  Puritanism,  as  is  well  known,  has  talked 
of  little  else  but  faith.  And  the  word  is  of  stich 
a  nature,  that  the  true  clew  once  lost  which  Paul 
has  given  us  to  its  meaning,  every  man  may  put 
into  it  almost  anything  he  likes,  all  the  fancies  of 
his  superstition  or  of  his  fanaticism. 

To  say,  therefore,  that  to  have  faith  in  Christ 
means  to  be  attached  to  Christ,  to  embrace  Christ, 
is  not  enough ;  the  question  is,  to  be  attached  to 
him  how,  to  embrace  him  howl  A  favorite  ex¬ 
pression  of  popular  theology  conveys  jierfectly  the 
popular  definition  of  faith  :  to  rest  in  the  finished 
work  of  the  Saviour.  In  the  scientific  language  of 
Calvinism,  to  embrace  Christ,  to  have  saving  faith, 
is  “  to  give  our  consent  heartily  to  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  so  to  receive  the  benefit  of  justification, 
whereby  God  pardons  all  our  sins  and  accepts  us 
as  righteous  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed 
to  us.”  This  is  mere  theurgy,  of  which,  so  far  as 
we  have  yet  gone,  we  have  not  found  a  trace  in 
Paul.  Wesley,  with  his  genius  for  godliness,  strug¬ 
gled  all  his  life  for  some  deeper  and  more  edifying 
account  of  that  faith,  which  he  felt  working  won¬ 
ders  in  his  own  soul,  than  that  it  was  a  hearty  con¬ 


sent  to  the  covenant  of  grace  and  an  acceptance  of 
the  benefit  of  Christ’s  imputed  righteousness.  Yet 
this  amiable  and  gracious  spirit,  but  intellectually 
slight  and  shallow  compared  to  Paul,  beat  his 
wings  in  vain.  Paul,  nevcrthele.'s,  had  solved  the 
problem  for  him,  if  only  he  could  have  had  eyes  to 
see  Paul’s  solution.  “  He  that  believes  in  Christ,” 
says  Wesley,  “  discerns  spiritual  things ;  h<^  is  en¬ 
abled  to  taste,  see,  hear,  and  feel  God.”  There  is 
nothing  practical  and  solid  here.  A  company  of 
Cornish  revivalists  will  have  no  difficulty  in  tasting, 
seeing,  hearing,  and  feeling  God,  twenty  times  over, 
to-night,  and  yet  mav  be  none  the  better  for  it  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  When  Paul  said.  Have  faith  in 
Chiist,  these  wonls  did  not  mean,  for  him,  “  Give 
your  hearty  belief  and  consent  to  the  covenant  of 
grace,  accept  the  oflered  lienefit  of  justification 
through  Christ’s  imputed  righteousness.’  They  did 
not  mean,  “  Try  and  discern  spiritual  things,  try 
and  taste,  sec,  hear,  and  feel  Goti.”  .  They  did  not 
mean,  “  llest  in  the  finished  work  of  Christ  the 
Saviour.”  No,  thev  meant :  Die  tcith  him ! 

Tlic  object  of  this  essay  is  not  religious  edifica¬ 
tion,  blit  the  true  criticism  of  a  great  and  misun¬ 
derstood  author.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  be  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  Pauline  conception  of  faith  without 
remarking  on  the  incomparable  power  of  edification 
which  it  contains.  It  is  indeed  a  crowning  evid  mce 
of  that  piercing  practical  ndigious  sense  which  we 
have  attributed  to  Paul.  It  is  at  once  mystical 
and  rational ;  and  it  enlists  in  its  service  the  best 
forces  of  both  worlds,  —  the  world  of  reason  and 
morals,  and  the  world  of  sympathy  and  emotion.  Tlie 
world  of  reason  and  duty  has  an  excellent  clew  to 
action,  but  wants  motive-power ;  the  world  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  influence  has  an  irresistible  force  of 
motive-power,  but  wants  a  clew  for  directing  its 
exertion.  The  danger  of  the  one  world  is  wcari- 
nes-s  in  well-doing ;  the  danger  of  the  other  is  ster¬ 
ile  raptures  and  immoral  fanaticism.  Paul  takes 
fiom  both  worlds  what  can  help  him,  and  leaves 
what  cannot.  Tlic  elemental  power  of  sympathy 
and  emotion  in  us,  a  power  which  extends  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  own  will  and  conscious  activity, 
which  we  cannot  measure  and  control,  and  which 
in  each  of  us  differs  immensely  in  force,  volume, 
and  mode  of  manifestation,  he  calls  into  full  play, 
and  sets  it  to  work  with  all  its  strength  and  in  all 
its  variety.  But  one  unalterable  object  is  assigned 
by  him  to  this  power  :  to  die  with  Christ  to  the  law 
of  the  flesh,  to  Itve  with  Christ  to  the  law  of  the  mind. 

Paul’s  repeated  and  minute  lists  of  practices  and 
feelings  to  be  followed  or  suppressed  now  take  a 
heightened  significance.  Tliev  were  t’ne  matter  by 
which  his  faith  tried  itself  and  knew  itself.  Those 
multitudinous  motions  of  appetite  and  self-will 
which  reason  and  conscience  disapproved,  reason 
and  conscience  could  yet  not  govern,  and  had  to 
yield  to  them.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  what 
drove  Paul  almost  to  despair.  Well,  then,  how 
did  Paul’s  faith  help  him  here  ?  It  enabled  him  to 
reinforce  dutv  by  affection.  In  the  central  need  of 
his  nature,  the  desire  to  govern  these  motions  of 
unrighteousness,  it  enabled  him  to  say :  Die  to 
them  !  Christ  did.  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  said 
Paul,  —  that  is,  if  any  man  identifies  himself  with 
Christ  by  attachment  so  that  he  enters  into  his 
feelings  and  lives  with  his  life,  —  he  is  a  new  crea¬ 
ture  ;  he  can  do,  and  does,  what  Christ  did.  First, 
he  sulTers  with  him.  Christ,  throughout  his  life 
and  in  his  death,  presented  his  body  a  living  sacri¬ 
fice  to  God ;  every  self-willed  impulse  blindly 
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trying  to  assert  itself  without  respect  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  order,  he  died  to.  You,  says  Paul  to  his 
disciple,  are  to  do  the  same.  Never  mind  how 
various  and  multitudinous  the  impulses  are, — 
impulses  to  intemperance,  concupiscence,  covetous¬ 
ness,  pride,  sloth,  envy,  malignity,  anger,  clamor, 
bitterness,  harshness,  unmercifulness.  Die  to  them 
all,  and  to  each  as  it  comes  1  Christ  did.  If  you 
cannot,  your  attachment,  your  faith,  must  be  one 
that  goes  but  a  very  little  way. 

In  an  ordinary  human  attachment,  out  of  love  to 
a  woman,  out  of  love  to  a  friend,  out  of  love  to  a 
child,  you  can  suppress  quite  easily,  because  by 
sympathy  you  become  one  with  them  and  their 
feelings,  this  or  that  impulse  of  selfishness  which 
happens  to  conflict  with  tliem,  and  which  hitherto 
you  have  obeyed.  A  ll  impulses  of  selfishness  conflict 
with  Christ’s  feelings,  he  showed  it  by  dying  to 
them  all ;  :f  you  are  one  with  him  bv  faith  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  you  can  die  to  them  also.  Then,  secondly, 
if  you  thus  die  with  him,  you  become  transformed 
bv  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  and  rise  with  him. 
'fhe  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  which  is  in  Christ  Ikj- 
comes  the  law  of  your  life  also,  and  frees  you  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death.  You  rise  with  him  to  that 
harmonious  conformity  with  tlie  real  and  eternal 
order,  that  sense  of  pleasing  (iod  who  trieth  the 
hearts,  which  is  life  and  peace,  and  which  grows 
more  and  more  till  it  becomes  glory.  If  you  suffer 
with  him  therefore,  you  shall  also  be  glorified  with 
him. 

The  real  worth  of  this  mystical  conception  de¬ 
pends  on  the  fitness  of  the  character  and  history  of 
Christ  for  inspiring  such  an  enthusiasm  of  attach¬ 
ment  and  devotion  as  that  which  Paul’s  notion  of 
faith  implies.  If  the  character  and  history  are 
eminently'  such  as  to  inspire  it,  then  Paul  has  no 
doubt  found  a  mighty  aid  towards  the.  attainment 
of  that  righteousness  of  which  Christ’s  life  afforded 
the  admirable  pattern.  A  great  solicitude  is  always 
shown  by  popular  Christianity  t<j  establish  a  radi¬ 
cal  difference  Iwtween  Christ  and  a  teacher  like 
Socrates.  Ordinary  theologians  establish  this  dif¬ 
ference  by  transcendental  distinctions  into  which 
science  cannot  follow  them. 

But  what  makes  for  science  the  radical  difference 
between  .Tesus  and  Socrates  is,  that  such  a  concep¬ 
tion  as  Paul’s  would,  if  applied  to  Socrates,  be  out 
of  place  and  ineffective.  tkK-rates  inspired  bound¬ 
less  friendship  and  esteem ;  but  the  inspiration  of 
reason  and  conscience  is  the  one  inspiration  which 
comes  from  him,  and  which  impels  us  to  live  right¬ 
eously  as  he  did.  A  penetrating  enthusiasm  of 
love,  sympathy,  pity,  adoration,  reinforcing  the 
inspiration  of  reason  and  duty,  does  not  belong  to 
Socrates.  With  Jesus  it  is  different.  On  this 

Kint  it  is  needless  to  argue ;  history  has  proved. 

the  midst  of  errors  the  most  prosaic,  the  most 
immoral,  the  most  unscriptural,  concerning  God, 
Christ,  and  righteousness,  the  immense  emotion  of 
love  and  sympathy  inspired  by  the  person  and 
character  of  Jesus,  has  had  to  work  almost  by  itself 
alone  for  righteousness ;  and  it  has  worked  won¬ 
ders.  The  surpassing  religious  grandeur  of  Paul’s 
conception  of  faith  is  that  it  seizes  a  real  salutary- 
emotional  force  of  Incalculable  magnitude,  and  re- 
infoi-ces  moral  eflTort  with  it. 

Paul’s  mystical  conception  is  not  complete  with¬ 
out  its  relation  of  us  to  our  fellow-men,  as  well  as 
its  relation  of  us  to  Christ.  Whoever  identifies 
himself  with  Chiist,  identifies  himself  with  Christ’s 
idea  of  the  solidarity  of  men.  The  whole  race  is 


conceived  as  one  body,  having  to  die  and  rise  with 
Christ,  and  forming,  by  the  joint  action  of  its 
regenerate  members,  the  mystical  bodv  of  Christ. 
Hence  the  truth  of  that  which  Bishop  VVilson  says : 

“  It  is  not  so  much  our  neighbor’s  interest  as  our 
own  that  we  love  him.” 

Christ’s  life,  with  which  we  by  faith  identify  our¬ 
selves,  is  not  complete,  his  aspiration  after  the  eter¬ 
nal  order  is  not  satisfied,  so  lung  as  only  Christ 
himself  follows  this  order,  or  onlj'  thi.s  or  that  indi¬ 
vidual  amongst  us  men  follows  it.  The  same  law 
of  emotion  and  .sympathy,  therefore,  which  prevails 
in  our  inward  self-discipline,  is  to  prevail  in  our 
dealings  witli  others.  The  motions  of  sin  in  our¬ 
selves  we  succeed  in  mortifying,  not  by  saying  to 
ourselves  that  they-  are  sinful,  but  by  sympathy 
with  Christ  in  his  mortificathm  of  them.  In  like 
manner,  our  duties  towards  our  neighbor  we  per¬ 
form,  not  in  deference  to  external  commands  and 
prohibitions,  but  through  identifying  ourselves  with 
him,  by  sympathy  with  Christ  who  identified  him¬ 
self  with  him.  Therefore,  we  owe  no  man  anything 
but  to  love  one  another;  and  he  who  loves  his 
neighbor  fulfils  the  law  toward.s  him,  because  ho 
seeks  to  do  him  good  and  forbears  to  do  him  harm 
just  as  if  he  was  himself.  Mr.  Lecky  cannot  see 
that  the  command  to  speak  fhe  truth  to  one’s  neigh¬ 
bor  is  a  command  which  has  a  natural  sanction ; 
But  according  to  these  Pauline  ideas  it  has  a  clear 
natural  sanction  ;  for  if  my  neighbor  is  merely-  an 
extension  of  myself,  deceiving  my  neighbor  is  the 
same  as  deceiving  myself ;  and  than  self-ileceit  there 
is  nothing  by  nature  more  baneful.  And  on  this 
ground  Paul  puts  the  injunction ;  he  say's,  “  Speak 
every  man  truth  to  his  neighbor,  for  we  are  mem¬ 
bers  one  of  another.” 

Tills  direction  to  identify  ourselves  in  Christ 
with  our  neighbors  is  hard  and  startling,  no 
doubt,  like  the  direction  to  identify  ourselves 
with  Christ  and  die  with  him.  But  it  is  also,  like 
that  direction,  inspiring;  and  not,  like  a  set  of 
mere  mechanical  commands  and  prohibitions,  life¬ 
less  and  unaiding.  It  shows  a  profound  practical 
religious  sense,  and  rests  upon  facts  of  human 
nature  which  experience  can  follow  and  app'reciate. 

The  three  essential  terms  of  Pauline  theology 
arc  not,  therefore,  as  popular  theology  makes  them : 
calling,  justification,  sanctification  ;  they  are  rather 
these :  dying  with  Christ,  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
growing  into  Christ.*  The  order  in  which  these 
terms  are  placed  indicates  what  we  have  already 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  true  Pauline  sense  of 
the  e.xpression,  resurrection  from  the  dead.  In 
Paul’s  ideas  the  expression  has  no  essential  con¬ 
nection  with  physical  death.  It  is  true,  ]X)pu1ar 
theology  connects  it  with  this  almost  exclusively, 
and  regards  any  other  use  of  it  as  purely  figurative 
and  secondary'.  For  popular  theology,  Christ’s 
resurrection  is  his  bodily  resurrection  on  earth 
after  his  physical  death  on  the  cross ;  the  believer’s 
resurrection  is  his  bodily  resurrection  in  a  future 
world,  the  golden  city  of  our  hymns  and  of  the 
Apocalypse.  F or  this  theology,  tiie  force  of  Christ’s 
resuiTCction  is  that  it  is  a  miracle  which  guarantees 
the  promised  future  miracle  of  our  own  resurrection. 

It  is  a  common  remark  with  Biblical  critics,  even 
with  able  and  candid  Biblical  critics,  that  Christ’s 
resurrection,  in  this  sense  of  a  physical  miracle,  is 
the  central  object  of  Paul’s  thoughts  and  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  his  theology.  Nay,  the  preoccupation 

*  airo^apcii'  XpioTw,  Col.  11.  20;  c^iPaoTacris 
Phil.  Ui.  11 }  av^fjcrif  ct$  Xpt(rT6v,  Kph.  iT.  15. 
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A  “  History  of  Operas,”  by  M.  Felix  Cle¬ 
ment,  comprising  the  analysis  and  nomenclature  of 
French  and  foreign  works,  from  the  origin  of  opera 
to  our  day,  is  commenced  in  the  columns  oi  Le 
Menestrel. 

We  publish  in  this  number  the  first  instalment 
of  “  The  Death  Penalty  ”  {La  Peine  de  Mori),  by 
Jules  Simon,  translated  expressly  for  Every 
Saturday.  M.  lemon’s  narrative  is  a  model  of 
pathetic  art,  and  is  just  now  the  literary  sensation 
in  Paris. 

An  enterprising  British  house-agent  is  vigorously 
advertising  a  villa  which  adjoins  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
house,  and  is  recommending  it  for  the  view  it  com¬ 
mands  of  the  grounds  of  the  Poet.  The  view  of  the 
Poet  is  not  included  in  the  lease,  but  is  sold  by  im¬ 
plication. 

Figaro  publishes  a  few  figures  showing  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  some  of  the  most  popular  journals  in 
France.  The  issue  for  last  month  was :  Figaro, 
1,704,000  copies ;  Peup’e,  1,430,000 ;  National, 
1,200,000;  Si'ecle,  1,060,000;  llappel,  930,000; 
Liberie',  450,000.  The  Peuple  and  National  are  sou 
papers,  the  former  the  organ  of  the  Emperor,  and 
the  latter  of  the  moderate  party. 

Tre  newspaper  accounts  of  Lord  Derby  assert 
that  he  was  the  author  of  a  little  book  lor  children 
in  explanation  of  the  Scripture  parables.  “  This,” 
says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  “  is  a  mistake.  The 
author  of  the  work  in  question  was  either  his  fa¬ 
ther  or  his  grandfather.  We  believe  the  claim  is 
due  to  Edward,  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby,  who  died 
in  1834,  and  was  grandfather  of  the  lately  deceased 
statesman.” 

Le  Figaro  says  of  Saintc  Beuvd  that  few  peo¬ 
ple  ever  wore  mourning  so  often  as  he  did.  lie 
made  an  ideal  of  the  character  and  future  of  his  fa¬ 
mous  contemporaries,  which  was  seldom  realized. 
BTien  he  perceived  that  be  must  renounce  his 
chimera  he  put  crape  on  his  hat,  and  simply  said, 
“  Such  an  one  is  dead,  and  I  am  wearing  mourning 
for  him.”  Thus  ho  mourned  for  Lamartine,  La- 
mennais,  Victor  Hugo,  Buloz,  Chateaubriand,  and 
Bdranger. 

The  following  strange  occurrence  is  vouched  for 
by  a  South  London  magazine.  It  would  appear 
that  “  at  a  concert  given  a  short  time  since  in  Wal¬ 
worth  a  gentleman  startled  the  audience  by  recit¬ 
ing  Paul’s  defence  in  Greek.  In  order  to  keep  up 
the  idea  of  the  apostle  as  a  prisoner,  the  reciter  was 
led  on  to  the  platform  by  a  long  heavy  chain,  which 
was  bound  round  his  waist.  He  did  not  however, 
consider  it  necessary  to  dispense  with  his  white 
kid  gloves.  The  Greek,  the  chain,  and  the  gloves, 
together  had  a  curious  eilect. 

The  great  improvements  that  have  been  lately 
introduced  in  all  species  of  firearms  are  eclipsed  by 
the  discovery  made  by  a  Captain  Piazza,  who  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Italian  army,  but  who  is  ready  to  sell 
his  invention  to  the  first  bidder.  His  object  is  the 
benevolent  one  of  freeing  the  world  of  war.  In  a 
pamphlet  now  circulating  among  the  officers  of  the 
army  in  Paris,  entitled,  “  L’ Abolition  des  Armees 
Permanentes,”  he  endeavors  to  explain  that  by 
means  of  a  small  machine,  which  he  is  ready  to  sell 
for  a  few  hundred  francs,  he  can  insure  such  precis¬ 
ion  of  fire  tor  large  guns  and  small  arms  that  the 
most  ignorant  man  will  be  able  to  calculate  without 


difficulty  the  distance  of  the  object  he  is  aiming  at, 
and  the  height  of  the  trajectory,  and  also  be  certain 
that  he  will  hit  his  marL  True  merit  is  so  often 
unrecognized  that  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
Captain  Piazza  has  as  yet  met  with  no  purchaser 
of  his  machine,  and  is  still  open  to  a  bid. 

The  number  of  women  studying  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Zurich  increases  steadily  in  geometric 
progression.  Four  years  ago  there  was  but  one,  the 
next  year  there  were  two,  the  next  year  four,  last 
year  there  were  eight,  and  there  are  now  sixteen. 
We  are  assured  (it  is  <rue  by  a  partisan  of  the 
movement)  that  none  of  the  inconveniences  which 
it  was  feared  might  arise  from  women  being  allowed 
to  share  the  school  with  men  have  at  present  been 
experienced,  the  classes  are  as  large  as  ever,  and 
the  dean  reports  that  the  innovation  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  improved  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times  forwards  a  pic- 
turesijue  account  of  a  sudden  rise  of  the  Nile  which 
took  place  last  month.  He  was  sleeping  in  a 
house,  in  a  village  four  miles  south  of  the  Pyramids, 
when  he  was  awakened  by  a  Bedouin,  who  warned 
him  that  the  river  was  rising,  and  he  fled  first  to  the 
roof  and  afterwards  to  a  rising  ground,  where  the 
whole  village  had  collected.  The  river  rose  stead¬ 
ily,  “  monopolizing  even  the  noise,”  and  as  it  rose,- 
“house  after  house  surged  and  came  down  with  a 
dull  souse  into  the  water,”  amidst  the  wallings  of 
the  Arabs.  With  the  last  house,  however,  the 
wailings  ceased,  tlie  men  stood  resigned,  the  wo¬ 
men  seemed  to  find  the  incident  a  relief  from  mo¬ 
notony,  and  the  old  Sheikh  of  the  village  went 
about  gravely  encouraging  each  in  turn.  The 
writer  had  constructed  a  raft,  but  the  Sheikh 
thought  Allah  was  merciful,  the  raft  too  frail,  and 
the  current  too  strong,  and  declined  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  Aid,  however,  was  procured  at  last,  and 
the  good-humored,  patient  people  were  rescued. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  publishes  a  ghastly  com¬ 
plaint  from  one  of  its  innumerable  correspondents. 
It  is  evidently  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  who  writes :  — 

“  The  scarcity  of  bodies  supplied  for  dissection  in 
our  metropolitan  medical  schools  is  becoming  more 
and  more  marked  each  year.  Formerly,  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  which  is  the  commencement 
of  the  medical  session,  bodies  were  in  readiness  on 
which  the  students  might  study  anatomy  practically ; 
whereas,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  week  only 
eight  subjects  in  all  had  been  distributed  among  the 
eleven  metropolitan  medical  schools.  If  this  want 
continue  much  longer,  men  will  have  to  go  to  the 
continental  schools,  or  the  study  of  anatomy  will 
be  very  imperfectly  pursued,  whereby  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  surgery  will  receive  a  mortal  wound,  —  the 
public  being  the  sufferers.  Either  the  stringent 
‘  Anatomy  Act  ’  must  be  revised,  or  existing  im¬ 
pediments  to  a  proper  supply  of  subjects  under  its 
working  must  be  removed.  In  Paris  bodies  can  be 
obtained  for  dissection  or  for  the  practice  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  five  francs  each,  whilst  in  London  they 
cost  upwards  of  £3  each.  The  experiment  of 
bringing  up  unclaimed  bodies  from  the  country 
workhouses  has  been  attempted,  but  the  expense  at¬ 
tending  their  carriage  to  London  has  rendered  it  im¬ 
practicable.  Not  many  years  ago  a  system  of  secret 
exportation  was  for  some  time  successfully  carried 
on  from  Liverpool  to  the  Scottish  medical  schools, 
as  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  them 
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there  otherwise.  The  conviction  and  punishment 
of  the  ofTcnders  under  the  prosecution  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Crompton  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the 
proceeding,  but  gave  rise  to  an  increased  amount 
erf'  ‘  body-snatching.'  ” 

A  WRITER  in  the  Theatrical  and  Musical  Re¬ 
view  tells  the  following  rather  tough  story  of  Mali- 
bran :  “  The  famous  Malibran  almost  always  fainted 
at  the  conclusion  of  Otello,  The  reason  of  this  was 
as  follows :  When  quite  a  child  she  accompanied 
her  father  the  famous  Garcia,  to  New  York,  where 
he  was  engaged  as  tenor  aUthc  opera.  One  Mon¬ 
day  he  returned  to  his  daughter,  who  was  also  his 
pupil,  and  informed  her  that  the  pritnn  donna  was 
seriously  ill,  and  that  she  mu.«t  be  ready  to  play 
Desdemona  on  Wednesday.  She  knew  the  music 
perfectly,  but  as  she  had  never  sung  on  a  public 
stage  she  naturally  wished  to  get  off  this  sudden 
and  unexpected  debut ;  but  Garcia  would  not  hear  of 
it.  W ith  a  brutality  which,  by  the  way,  was  not 
unusual  with  him,  he  told  her  that  she  must  sing 
the  part,  and  that  if  she  did  not  come  up  to  his  ex¬ 
pectations  he  would  kill  her  on  the  spot,  for  which 
purpose  he  should  on  that  night  take  a  real  dagger 
instead  of  a  stage  one.  The  night  arrived,  and 
Malibran  achieved  ^ite  a  success.  All  went  well 
until  the  last  act.  Then  as  Othello  was  stealing  up 
to  the  recumbent  Desdemona  a  shrill  scream  ran 
through  the  house,  and  Malibran,  jumping  up  from 
the  couch,  rushed  off  the  stage..  The  curtain  was 
let  down,  and  the  opera  came  to  an  untimelj^  end. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  Malibran  was  missing. 
Search  was  instituted  for  her  by  the  police,  but 
for  two  days  she  could  not  be  found.  Then  she  was 
discovered  hiding  behind  some  timber  in  a  timber- 
yard  half  dead  with  fright  and  starvation.  The 
effect  of  this,  her  first  appearance  in  the  part,  was 
so  indelibly  impiinted  on  her  recollection  that  when¬ 
ever  she  sang  it  the  circumstances  came  back  to  her 
and  often  resulted  in  a  fainting  fit  at  the  close  of 
the  opera.  As  an  intimate  friend  of  Malibran’s, 
who  heard  the  story  from  her  own  lips,  I  can  vouch 
for  its  authenticity.” 

A  Florence  newspaper,  L’ltalie,  extracts  from 
the  “Annales  de  la  Mcdecine  et  de  la  Chirurgie 
Etrang^re  ”  the  following  extraordinary  history, 
which  is  quite  as  ingenious  as  About’s  “  Nose  of  a 
Notary,”  or  his  “  Man  with  the  Broken  Ear.”  In 
relating  the  circumstances  the  Italian  paper  does 
not  give  implicit  credence  to  the  statement. 

“  On  the  18th  of  1868,  in  the  prison  of 

Yillarica  (province  of  Minas-Geraes),  in  Brazil, 
two  men  named  Aveiro  and  Carines  were  executed 
at  the  same  time.  In  Brazil  executions  take  place 
with  closed  doors,  in  the  interior  of  the  prison. 
Dr.  Lorenzo  y  Carmo,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  well  known 
by  savans  for  his  remarkable  works  on  electricity 
applied  to  physiology,  his  surgical  skill,  and  his 
success  in  autoplastic  operations,  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  profit  by  this  event  in  order  to  experiment 
on  the  power  of  electricity,  and  illustrate  its  analogy 
with  some  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  The  numerous 
experiments  hitherto  attempted  have  been  made  on 
the  head  and  trunk  separately.  Dr.  Lorenzo  y 
Carmo’s  design  was,  if  possible,  to  unite  the  head 
to  the  neck  after  decapitation.  The  heads  of  the 
two  criminals  fell  witrdn  a  few  minutes  of  each 
other  into  the  same  basket;  first  that  of  Carines, 
then  that  of  Aveiro.  Immediately  after  this  second 
execution  a  compression  was  effected  by  a  pupil  of 


Dr.  Lorenzo  on  the  carotid  arteries  of  one  of  the 
heads  so  as  to  stop  the  hemorrhage.  The  body 
was  Uien  placed  on  a  bed  already  prepared,  and 
Dr.  Lorenzo  stuck  the  head  as  exactly  as  possible  on 
the  section  and  kept  it  in  that  position.  Tlie  cells 
of  a  powerful  electric  pile  were  applied  to  the  base 
of  the  neck  and  on  the  breast.  Under  this  influ¬ 
ence,  as  in  former  experiments,  the  tespiratory 
movements  were  at  once  perceptible.  As  the  blood, 
which  penetrated  in  abundance  through  the  surface 
of  the  scar,  threatened  to  stop  the  passage  of  air. 
Dr.  Lorenzo  had  recourse  to  tracheotomy.  Respira¬ 
tion  then  ensued  regularly.  The  head  was  fastened 
to  the  body  by  stitches  and  by  a  special  apparatus. 
The  physiologist  wished  to  ascertain  for  how  long 
a  time  this  appearance  of  life  could  thus  be  artificially 
maintained.  His  astonishment  was  great  when  he 
saw  that  at  the  end  of  two  hours  not  only  did  respi¬ 
ration  still  continue  under  the  influence  of  the 
electric  current,  but  that  circulation  had  even  re¬ 
sumed  a  certain  regularity.  The  pulse  beat  feebly, 
but  sensibly.  The  experiment  was  continued  with¬ 
out  intermission. 

“  At  the  end  of  sixty-two  hours  it  was  evident,  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  one,  that  a  process  of  cic¬ 
atrization  had  commenced  on  the  lips  of  the  sec¬ 
tion.  A  little  later  signs  of  life  manifested  them¬ 
selves  sjwntaneously  in  the  head  and  limbs  till  then 
deprived  of  motion.  At  this  moment  the  director 
of  the  prison  arriving  for  the  first  time  in  the  expe¬ 
riment  room  observed  that  by  a  singular  mistake, 
due  to  the  haste  of  the  operation,  the  head  of  Ca¬ 
rines  had  been  taken  for  that  of  Aveiro,  and  had 
been  applied  to  the  body  of  the  latter.  The  expe¬ 
riment  was  continued  notwithstanding.  Tliree 
days  laU>r  the  respiratory  movements  reproduced 
themselves  and  electricity  was  suppressed.  Dr. 
Lorenzo  y  Carmo,  and  his  assistants  were  stupefied, 
frightened  at  a  result  so  unexpected,  and  at  the 
power  of  an  agent  which,  in  their  hands,  had  re¬ 
stored  life  to  a  body  whose  right  to  exist  the  law 
had  forfeited. 

“  The  learned  surgeon,  who  had  only  had  in  view 
a  simple  physiological  experiment,  employed  all 
his  skill  to  continue  this  work,  which  science,  aided 
against  all  expectation  by  nature,  had  so  singular¬ 
ly  commenced.  He  assisted  the  process  of  cicatri¬ 
zation,  which  progressed  under  the  most  favorable 
conilitions.  By  means  of  an  oesophagian  probe  liquid 
nourishment  was  introduced  into  the  stomach. 
At  the  end  of  about  three  months  the  cicatrization 
was  complete,  and  motion,  though  still  difficult,  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  extended.  At  length,  at  the 
end  of  seven  months  and  a  half,  Aveiro-Carines 
was  able  to  rise  and  wa'k,  feeling  only  a  slight  stiff¬ 
ness  in  the  neck  and  a  feebleness  in  the  limbs. 

“  So  ends  this  remarkable  story.  Who  can  tell 
the  results  of  scientific  investigation  carried  so  far? 
In  families  natural  defects  may  be  remedied  by  read¬ 
justing  heads  and  bodies  not  originally  proportioned 
for  each  other,  and  human  beings  dissatisfied  with 
their  sex  may,  under  the  benevolent  system  of  Dr. 
Lorenzo  y  Carmo  repair  the  error  of  their  origin. 
It  will  be  a  question  for  lawyers  to  determine  to 
what  nationality  these  future  beings  are  to  belong 
if  head  and  body  have  previously  owed  a  separate 
allegiance.  But  if  the  system  holds  good  in  violent 
deaths,  surely  it  may  be  applied  to  deaths  ensuing, 
as  the  coroners’  juries  have  it,  from  natural  causes. 
In  this  case  we  might  preserve  our  statesmen  and 
celebrities  forever.  Opponents  of  the  system 
would,  however,  be  found  in  heirs-apparent.” 
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